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:THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


_ Durinc recent years many of my friends have sought my advice 
in reference to the position of the Conservative Party, and I 
welcome the opportunity which is afforded me of explaining my 


"~ views to a wider circle. 


While the questions put to me naturally varied according to 
_ the individual views held by those who approached me, I found 
_ astrong feeling that when the complete fusion of the Conservative 
' and Liberal Unionist Parties took place in 1912 the word ‘ Con- 
' servative’ should have been preserved as the name of the whole 
party. At that time, however, in the opinion of many Liberal 
Unionists the name ‘Conservative’ was, for some mysterious 
reason, more objectionable to them than ever that of ‘ Tory.’ 
' After a great deal of discussion and many meetings, which I 
attended, it was decided that the whole party should be called 
‘Conservative and Unionist’ or ‘ Unionist and Conservative.’ 
Many Conservatives, in their desire to ratify the arrangement 
which had been arrived at with loyalty and generosity, adopted the 
name ‘ Unionist.’ This arrangement left a great deal of heart- 
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burning among Conservatives, both young and old, and led a great 
many to ask whether there was not a grave risk of the Conservative 
Party losing its identity and forming a part only of the new 
Unionist Party. 

Then came the war, and all these questions were, of course, 
put on one side. When the first Coalition Government was 
formed, the Conservative Party, without hesitation, gave the 
most loyal support to the Government, and did not trouble about 
so minor a question as the name by which it should be known, 
When, however, the war ended and the Coalition remained, the 
unrest and agitation among Conservatives became more general 
and more difficult to handle. Then I was repeatedly asked 
whether there was any future before the Conservative Party, 
and whether by our continued support of the Coalition we were 
consenting to a policy which would end in the total extinction of 
our old and historic party. Though I naturally had great 
sympathy with these views, I never varied in the opinion I 
expressed, which was to the effect that the Conservative Party 
had had a splendid past, that there was abundant work for it to 
do, and that the time would surely come when it would rise, 
like the Phoenix from its ashes, and, whether under the old name 
of ‘ Conservative’ or some fresh name, become once again the 
most powerful party in the State. 

It has always seemed to many of us that there is definite work 
for us to do—even though we may be in a considerable minority, 
as was the case in 1906—to keep alive interest and support for the 
great institutions of the State, to encourage feelings of loyalty 
to the Empire, to develop extension of the Empire and closer 
association between our peoples in all parts of the world, to keep 
to the front the necessity for strong, efficient defensive forces, 
to work for fair treatment of the great agricultural interests, 
and for better provision for the health and housing of the wage- 
earning classes. These were objects which the Conservative 
Party had in old days always put in the forefront of its programme, 
and they still remained, and remain to-day, questions which 
without the support and constant care of the Conservative Party 
would run grave risk of receiving insufficient attention at the 
hands of Governments drawn from the other parties. This, at 
all events, was the firm view of many members of the party, and 
fully justified the work which they con‘inued to do, quietly and 
unobtrusively, even when it was difficult to keep alive the Con- 
servative Party as a separate institution owing to the necessity 
for maintaining the Coalition. 

These influences remained at work and led to a stronger feeling 
than ever on the part of Conservatives that we ought to resolve 
ourselves back into the old political elements and become once 
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again a separate party, with our own programme, our own policy, 
and our own organisation. The break-up of the Coalition—and I 
speak with some knowledge of the causes which led to it—was 
due in no way to any feeling of disloyalty to Mr. Lloyd George or 
forgetfulness of the great services which he had rendered to the 
country, but simply to the belief, widely entertained, that the time 
had come when the interests of the country and the party would be 
best served by a return to the old method of government and the 
old organisations. It is possible that this feeling was encouraged 
and strengthened by some of the more recent incidents. No doubt 
some Conservatives resented the new arrangement with Ireland 
and could not convince themselves that it would be likely to lead 
to good results. Of course the proposals gave colour to the view 
that if the legislative union between Southern Ireland and England 
were to be permanently terminated there could be no object in 
continuing the name ‘ Unionist,’ and those members of the party 
who held this opinion formed themselves into an organisation 
which had for its object the break-up of the Coalition and the 
restoration of the Conservative Party. Other causes, no doubt, 
there were also, but abundant evidence exists to support the belief 
that the mainspring of this movement is to be found in the views 
referred to above, and not to any particular cause for dissatisfac- 
tion resulting from recent acts of the late Government. 

For some considerable time it did not appear to the more 
cautious, and perhaps older, members of the party that the time 
had come when it would be wise to start a movement for the 
return to party politics, as there was apparently no leader of 
sufficient power and influence in the country to enable the party 
to be recreated with any reasonable prospect of success. When 
the meeting at the Carlton Club not only revealed the wide extent 
of the desire for reconstituting the Conservative Party, but also 
produced Mr. Bonar Law, the present Prime Minister, as the 
leader, there remained no doubt in the minds of Conservatives 
that the time had come for the Conservative Party again to 
assume the responsibility of separate action. 

It has been said in some quarters that this movement was due 
to the action of a few malcontents, who were never satisfied with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership, and especially disapproved of 
some of his more recent acts. It may be true—no doubt it is— 
that this feeling existed strongly among a considerable section 
of the Conservative Party, but it is not true that the fall of the 
Coalition was brought about by any limited section of the party. 
Indeed, the truth is to be found in exactly the opposite direction. 
Many meetings of a private character were held at which the 
situation was discussed anxiously and earnestly, and the pre- 


dominant desire was to find some way of dealing honourably and 
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loyally with the situation ; but there always emerged from these 
discussions the conviction entertained by members of Parliament 
and candidates that the state of feeling in the country was such 
that it would be hopeless to appeal at an election for support of 
the Coalition on anything like the lines then existing, and that 
the only hope of securing a strong Government for the future 
lay in a definite appeal to the conservative instincts of the country 
and to the electors who still called themselves Conservatives, 
If ever there were a democratic movement in party politics it 
was this. For this reason it is earnestly to be hoped, some little 
time having elapsed and all connected with the Coalition or with 
either of its component parts having had opportunity dispassion- 
ately to survey the situation, that any feelings of bitterness will 
disappear, and that it will be generally realised that the movement 
which led to the creation of the Conservative Party to-day and 
the Conservative Government was a genuine one, due to no 
pettiness or personal ill-feeling, but to a great upheaval of the rank 
and file of the party throughout the country. 

All who took part in local political organisation or meetings 
know that for many months before the meeting at the Carlton 
Club it was evident that the real workers of the country, belonging 
to the middle and wage-earning classes, had definitely made up 
their minds that the time had come to revert to the old system 
and put an end to Coalition. This being the case, surely it does 
not lie in the mouth of anybody, least of all of those who con- 
stantly preach the doctrine that we should work for the interests 
of the mass of the people in the country, to question that the 
change was demanded by the people in their own interests and 
in those of the Empire. Inceed, it would seem to be amply 
justified by the result—the creation of a strong Government, 
with a big majority behind it. 

The dominant fact of the General Election is the emergence 
of the Conservative Party as the chief political party in the State, 
possessing a clear majority in Parliament and a clear majority 
in the country over any other party—this for the first time since 
Mr. Disraeli won his great election in 1874. From 1886 to 1905 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, who succeeded him, were depen- 
dent upon the followers of the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain for the majority they possessed, and although this 
combination provided the country with a very powerful Govern- 
ment, which controlled its affairs for nearly twenty years, save 
for a brief interval, with manifest success, yet it was not till 1912 
that the two parties were welded into one and became the party 
which I have endeavoured to describe in the earlier portion of 
this article. 

In the elections of 1886, of 1895, of 1900, and of 1906 the 
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stood as a whole under the leadership of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour as successive Prime Ministers, but the indepen- 
dent organisations of the two parties were maintained, the leaders 
remained, and from time to time principles were laid down which, 
while they were to a large extent common to the united party, 
yet in some cases formed the basis upon which each of the parties 
stood. 

This last Election was therefore the first since 1874 in which 
the Conservative Party went to the country definitely as a 
Conservative Party and found in the country, and subsequently 
in Parliament, a majority not composed of a Coalition, but of 
those who had definitely placed themselves under the banner 
and name of Conservatism. By contrast with other parties, 
surely the position of Conservatives is more than justified. 
At the time of the Election it was the only one of the three parties 
which are now to be found in the country which could make an 
undivided independent appeal to the electors. 

The Liberal Party is at present divided into two camps—the 
one led by Mr. Asquith, the other by Mr. Lloyd George—and in 
the recent Election they attacked each other with more bitterness 
than either of them attacked the Conservative Party. What may 
be their future it is impossible to say now, and it would be rash 
to prophesy. 

The Labour Party has only recently become large enough to 
be called a party rather than a group; but there would appear 
to be wider disagreement between different members of that 
party on many questions than there are between some members 
of the Labour Party and the Conservatives on the one hand or 
the National Liberals on the other. Certainly there does not 
appear at present to be an immediate prospect of a permanent 
alliance between the convinced Socialists and the moderate 
members of the Labour Party who represent the trade union 
wing. In opposition, no doubt, it is comparatively easy to work 
together and to combine for attack, but when it comes to forming 
a Government, formulating a policy, and standing together for 
defence the matter is very different. It is therefore hard to 
believe that as long as the present divergence of outlook remains 
there can be found in the Labour Party the cohesion and founda- 
tion of definite principles essential for the formation of a strong 
Government. , 

; The Conservative Party alone has come unscathed through all 
the difficulties which preceded the Coalition, and during the 
Coalition preserved its identity, so that it is to-day by far the 
strongest party in the State. This is a fact which deserves 
examination. To what is it to be attributed ? ; 
Probably the governing reason is that its principles and its 
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actions find more general agreement with the opinions of the vast 


bulk of the nation than do the programmes of the other parties, 
Confirmation of this is to be found in a review of the political 
history during the half-century before the war. In this period the 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists outnumbered the Liberal 
members in the House of Commons for thirty years. During this 
time there were great extensions of the franchise, so that the old 
theory, so fondly cherished by Liberals, that the Conservatives 
have no support among the working classes of the country is 
more than ever found to be without foundation. The Conserva- 
tive Party made its appeal to the wage-earners and received 
their support. That it still enjoys this support was made quite 
clea by the recent Election—the first normal Election since the 
vast extension of the franchise by the Representation of the 


People Act. 


It is, therefore, ludicrous to suggest that the Conservative 
Party is a reactionary party with which a democratic electorate 
can have no sympathy. It possesses a firm hold on the country, 
and this is probably due to its traditional policy of laying down 
certain broad principles and not attempting to attract the electors 
by long, elaborate and vague programmes. 

. We are sometimes told that there is no real difference between 
the moderate Liberals and the Conservatives; but surely this 
is a fallacy. All of us who have been many years in politics 
know that there is a fundamental difference. 
Party, while advocating and passing far-reaching reforms, has 
never associated itself with the destruction of great and well-tried 
institutions ; whereas the Liberal Party has ever identified itself 
with this policy of destruction—the Land System, the Established 
Church, Religious Education in Schools, the Licensed Trade, the 
legislative Union with Ireland. On the other hand, the Con- 
servative Party, while advocating the maintenance of great 
national institutions, is always free and prepared to move with the 
times, and while maintaining those fundamental principles, to 
which reference is made earlier in this article, is ready to adapt 
its policy and its action to current daily needs. 

Again, there is no shibboleth in the Conservative Party. 
the Liberal Party there is notably the question of Free Trade, 
which, from its point of view, is never to be altered. 
a fundamental condition of membership, is indeed a test question. 
So with the Labour Party—nobody is recognised who is not 
prepared to declare himself or herself what we call, for want of a 
better name, a Socialist. 
shibboleths has much to do with the strength of the Conservative 


Party. 





The Conservative 


I believe this freedom from tests and 


It would not, I think, be an exaggeration to compare Con- 
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servatism to the British Constitution—that is to say, it changes to 
satisfy practical needs as they arise, and its policies are adapted 
to meet altered conditions by an almost unconscious process 
which resembles the organic processes of Nature. Sir William 
Anson describes the British Constitution as : 

Asomewhat rambling structure, and, like a house which many successive 

owners have altered just so far as suited their immediate wants or the 
fashion of the time, it bears the marks of many hands, and is convenient 
rather than symmetrical. 
This description applies with equal force to the Conservative 
Party. Just as the British Constitution has continued success- 
fully under these conditions, which are the despair of precise 
constitution makers, so under similar conditions the Conservative 
Party continues, to the despair of the Liberal and Labour Parties 
which more precisely define their objects in lengthy and burden- 
some programmes. 

The recent verdict given by the country is a complete answer 
to those who believed that political leaders could combine in order 
to create new political combinations out of the old parties. There 
were men of distinction, great ability and knowledge, who declared 
up to the very last that the time would never come when the 
country would revert to pre-war political conditions. Yet the 
Election revealed the fact that the country was only awaiting the 
opportunity to declare its emphatic wish to be governed as before 
the war, by one of the great political parties of the State. 

There now remains the contention which seems to be the most 
puzzling of all, namely, that the present Government does not 
really enjoy the confidence of the country and is only representa- 
tive of a minority. This charge is based upon'statistics of voting. 
In this connection the following figures may be worthy of con- 
sideration. . 

In contested seats in boroughs and counties (547) in Great 
Britain (universities omitted) the votes cast are given by the 
secretary of the Proportional Representation Society as follows : 


Conservative é ‘ . - 5,381,433 
Labour and Co-operative . - 4,232,849 
Liberal J ‘ 3 . . 2,621,168 
National Liberal . ‘ ° - 1,585,337 
Independent and others . a 337-443 


—_—--—_— 


14,158,230 


Opponents of the Government take all the votes that are not 
Conservative, describe them as ‘ Progressive,’ and by adding 
them together place the Conservatives in a minority in relation 
to the total votes cast. 

This manipulation is absurd, since it assumes that a General 
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Election is a referendum, which it is not, and that the ‘ Progres- 
sive’ vote is a solid block of votes cast with the same object, 
which it is not, as in many cases so called ‘ Progressive ’ candidates 
fought against one another, and in many instances with much 
bitterness. 

Though I think that these manipulations of election statistics 
have but little value except as a means of consoling the defeated, 
it is possible to rearrange the above figures in such a way as to 
remove many of the objections of those who criticise the Govern- 
ment’s majority. For example, the votes cast can be rearranged 
thus : 


Conservative . 0 1 ent aas Labour and Co-op. . 4,232,849 

National Liberal - 1,585,337 Liberal . “ + 2,621,168 
Independent and 

others . $ . 337,443 


6,966,770 7,191,460 


By this arrangement, which assumes, not without justifica- 
tion in many cases, that National Liberals are more pro- than 
anti-Conservative and, not correctly to my mind, that Asquithian 
Liberals are more inclined towards Socialism than against it, the 
‘ Progressive ’ majority is, in fact, made almost to disappear. 

But the above figures refer only to contested seats. There 
were fifty-three uncontested county and borough seats in the 
United Kingdom (universities again omitted), divided as follows : 


Conservative . _ og Liberal 
National Liberal ; ‘ 5 Labour 
Independent 


44 


The electorate in those seats is: 


Conservative . - 1,467,183 Liberal . . ' 137,481 
National Liberal ° 138,516 Labour . ‘ ‘ 144,265 
Independent . ° 31,361 


Whatever proportion of voters is allotted to the various 
parties in respect of these seats, the Conservative figure must be 
appreciably greater than that of any other party, and to that 
extent the ‘ Progressive ’ majority is further reduced. 

It is by no means a novelty in our electoral system to find a 
Government in power which is supported by a minority of votes 
polled, or even by a minority after allowing for uncontested 
constituencies. For instance, the Election of January rgro, in 
contested constituencies, gave the following numbers of votes 
recorded : 
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Unionist . ‘ ° . + 3,127,887 
Liberal a . ‘ . 2,873,251 
Labour e e ° ° . 511,665 
Socialist . : ° ‘ ° 21,142 
Independent , . . : 6,812 
Nationalist . . . . - 126,647 


There were seventy-five uncontested seats, of which nineteen 
returned Unionists, one a Liberal, and the balance (fifty-five) 
Irish Nationalists. 

The electorates in the uncontested seats were : 


Unionist . ‘ ° . P 131,891 
Liberal ‘ ; ; 15,832 
Nationalist . A ; “ 345,665 


Whatever allowance is made for the proportionate allocation 
of electors to parties in the uncontested seats, the Unionist as 
against the Liberal total must be increased. 

The Liberals had then 275 members in the House as against 
273 Unionists. Labour had forty and the Nationalists eighty- 
two. 

In the Election of December 1910 the votes recorded in 
contested seats were : 


Unionist . ‘ ‘ é - 2,426,635 
Liberal 7 e ‘ P + 2,290,020 
Labour . ; , ‘ 374,409 
Socialist . ° ° ‘ ° 6,615 
Independent é ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,894 
Nationalist . ° ° . ‘ 131,720 


There were 162 uncontested returns at this Election, of which 
seventy-one constituencies returned Unionists, thirty-five returned 
Liberals, three returned Labour, and fifty-three returned 
Nationalists. 

The electorates in these constituencies were : 


Unionist . ; A m ; 912,884 
Liberal ‘ P ° ° " 385,114 
Labour ; ‘ m ‘ ; 60,771 
Nationalist . ‘ . ° . 332,344 


Whatever allocation of votes is made between the various 
parties as regards these seats, the Unionist vote again must be 
increased as against the Liberal vote. 

The Liberals had in the House of Commons 272 members, the 
Unionists 272, Labour forty-two, and the Nationalists eighty-four. 

It will be noticed that in January 1910 and December 1910 
the Unionists had more votes than any other party, but on neither 
occasion had it more members as the result of the General Elec- 
tion. Actually in the period between the General Election of 
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December 1910 and the outbreak of the war victories at bye- 
elections gave the Unionist Party more members than the Liberal 
Party. 

As a matter of fact, the government was carried on by the 
Liberal Party, which had fewer votes recorded for it than the 
Unionist Party, but this condition of affairs did not deter the 
Liberal Government from introducing and carrying legislation 
of the most controversial and drastic character. 

In his very interesting article in the Daily Chronicle of Novem- 
ber 22, 1922, Mr. Lloyd George says : 





It is the first time, certainly since the Reform Act, when a pronounced 
minority of the electorate has succeeded in securing the control of Parlia- 
ment and the government of the country. 


This is not strictly accurate, as the following figures (which 
take no account of uncontested constituencies) show: 

1892.—Liberal Government. Electorate, 6,121,307. Total 
votes recorded, 4,349,778. 




















Liberal . ‘ - 1,921,614 Unionist . : - 2,056,737 
Labour . ‘ ° 59,940 

Nationalist and Parnel- 
lite A ‘ ‘i 311,487 





2,428,164 


1910 (January).—Liberal Government. 
Total votes recorded, 6,667,404. 





Electorate, 7,705,717. 


Liberal . : - 2,873,251 Unionist . ; - 3,127,887 
Labour and Socialist . 532,807 
Nationalist . , 126,647 
Independent m . 6,812 





3,794,153 






1910 (December).—Liberal Government. 


Electorate, 7,705,717. 
Total votes recorded, 5,234,293. 












Liberal . ; . 2,290,020 Unionist . " - 2,426,635 
Labour and Socialist . 381,024 
Nationalist ° . 131,720 


Independent 4,894 





2,944,273 





Ever since Mr. Parnell brought his compact Nationalist 
following into Parliament, acting under his leadership and 
independently of all other parties and on quite new lines, the 
Liberal Party has more than once been dependent upon the 
Nationalists for their working majority. This was certainly the 
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case in 1892, and another conspicuous example is to be found 
in the 1910 Elections, to which reference has already been made. 
The exception is the General Election of 1906, when the 
Conservative Party was reduced to very small numbers and the 
Liberal Party obtained a majority which made it independent 
of any other party in the House. But on all the other occasions 
the figures and facts would appear to refute Mr. Lloyd George’s 
argument. The truth is that all these contentions about govern- 
ment by a minority ignore the fact—which has been a real one 
ever since Mr. Parnell formed his independent party, and is 
strengthened now by the advent of the Labour Party—that there 
have been for many years, and are to-day, three distinct parties 
in the State differing fundamentally from one another. It is 
therefore a fallacy of a really grotesque character to argue that 
one of these parties is in a minority because the combination 
of the other two receives more votes than the successful party. 
It seems to me that we have got to realise that the advent of three 
definite parties is now established, and that until some great 
change takes place—of which at present there is no indication— 
the government will be administered by those who receive the 
support of a majority of the elected members. 

This is not the occasion on which to deal with the arguments 
of the Proportional Representation Society, which desires to 
alter our methods in order to distribute the members in a different 
fashion. Surely what is desired, whatever may be our individual 
politics, is that the Government of the day shall have a majority 
sufficient to give it confidence and strength, enable it to govern 
at home, and to speak with the voice of authority abroad. Any 
system which would reduce Governments to weakness, almost 
impotence, is obviously, in the interests of the Empire, to be 
resisted. 

One other charge ought perhaps to receive a brief notice. 
Some of the most powerful, some of the fairest, critics of the 
Conservative Party allege that its chief weakness is limited 
vision, inability to look ahead; and to-day this charge is being, 
perhaps, made more frequently than ever before owing to 
the change in Irish policy, which has received almost unani- 
mous support in this country. But here, again, the charge 
is baseless. From Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill down 
to the Act of 1914 the real want of vision was on the part of 
the promoters of those measures. Then, opponents constantly 
called attention to the position of Ulster, and pointed out that 
never would that loyal and prosperous province consent to be 
governed by a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin. No Liberal 
Government would face this question or attempt to look ahead 
and visualise what must happen if the views of the men and 
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women of Ulster were ignored. In the debates on the 1973 Bill 
attention was frequently called to the character of the meetings 
at which the men and women of Ulster registered their determina- 
tion never to accept Home Rule, meetings which began by 
singing that fine old hymn O God, our help in ages past and 
ended with the National Anthem, sung with wonderful fervour 
and devotion. The Government was often asked’ to tell us 
whether it was in the least likely that men and women, holding 
these views and making these protests at meetings held in such 
conditions, would change their opinion or submit to a control 
which they viewed with detestation and horror. Yet in face of 
all manifestations of hostility the Liberal Party persisted in 
its attempt to force a Home Rule measure upon the whole of 
Ireland. 

Those of us who were closely associated with the Opposition 
believed at the time, and believe still, that, if the Liberal Party 
had had sufficient vision to appreciate the Ulster situation and 
had dealt with it as it has been dealt with now, it would have 
been impossible as a matter of practical politics to resist success- 
fully the passage of a Home Rule measure for the rest of Ireland. 
Therefore, if wide, far-seeing vision is to be the test of the 
character and quality of a party, it is rather the Liberal than 
the Conservative Party that fails to stand its application. 

Everything goes to show that in the past the Conservative 
Party has rendered splendid service to the Empire and the nation. 
It has held aloft many a flag which, but for its courage and 
determination, would probably have been dragged in the mire, 
and it has kept alive in the hearts of our people the love of Empire 
and the desire for its extension, the love of individual liberty, 
the steadfast determination to be able to protect our flag and 
our rights throughout the world, and by so doing has abundantly 
justified its existence. 

We are happy now in the possession of a strong Government, 
led by a great single-minded statesman. This result is due to 
the untiring labours of Conservatives in all parts of the country, 
the vast majority of whom are humble people quite unknown to 
fame, whose very names will never be known outside their own 
immediate localities, but who have made the victory of Conser- 
vatism possible by their unselfish and devoted labours through 
all these difficult and disheartening times. And well justified 
was Sir George Younger, in an interview which was published 
in the Weekly Dispatch of November 26, 1922, in paying a tribute 
to those workers ; and there is justification also for the tribute 
he paid to the Independent Conservatives, popularly known as 
the ‘ Die Hards.’ Those of us who were opposed to them, who 
believed that they might easily constitute a real danger to the 
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State and lead to a serious rupture in the Conservative Party, 
recognised at the time, and recognise now, with profound gratitude, 
that owing to the wise leadership of Lord Salisbury, supported 
by Colonel Gretton in the House of Commons, they made the 
reunion of the Conservative Party easy of accomplishment. 

There can surely be no doubt as to the duty of all Conservatives 
‘ to-day—it is to give unhesitating support to our Prime Minister 
and his Government, not to rest on our arms believing that we 
have fought the fight and that all is over, but to continue the 
work steadfastly and earnestly in the constituencies in order 
that we may be ready for the next contest whenever it may 
come. 

It is said of Mr. Disraeli that on one occasion when he had 
made a great speech in the House of Commons which was followed 
by a division one of his supporters came up to him and said: 
‘Mr. Disraeli, I agree with every word you said, and I have 
the greatest pleasure in supporting you in the lobby.’ To which 
Mr. Disraeli replied: ‘ Sir, I am much obliged to you, but the 
support I value most is that which is given to me by my friends 
when they do not agree with me but realise that I am doing 
my utmost to serve my country in a time of great difficulty.’ 

Some there are who will say with a sneer that this means 
slavish support of party. It is nothing of the kind: there 
is nothing slavish about it; it is free support given by free men 
and women to the Government with which they agree in almost 
everything but may for the moment find themselves in disagree- 
ment over some particular detail. And surely it is right for 
them to say that they prefer to support the Ministry with which 
they are in general sympathy rather than to turn it out and 
hand over the Government to those with whom they are in 
disagreement upon everything ! 

The Conservative Party has a great past, of which we have 
every reason to be proud ; it owes much to the foresight, courage 
and devotion of our predecessors, and it is our duty to take 
care that those who come after us may be able to realise that 
we have preserved and strengthened the party and have handed 
to them a great heritage which they have to cherish and preserve. 


Long OF WRAXALL. 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE AND EUROPE 


THE failure of the Allied Prime Ministers to agree in Paris upon a 
joint settlement of Reparations and of inter-Allied indebtedness 
has entailed for France, for Germany, and also for Great Britain 
a situation more serious than any that has existed since the 
Armistice. Controversy upon the rightness or the wrongness of 
French policy is, for the moment, beside the point. The rejec- 
tion of the British Reparation Scheme and the French occupation 
of the Ruhr have involved, for the first time in the history of the 
Entente, a definite divergence both of view and of action between 
Great Britain and France. Paradoxical assertions that this 
divergence has strengthened rather than weakened the Entente 
itself by clearing the air and by creating an atmosphere of sincerity 
go but a little way to heal the breach that undoubtedly exists, 
The rupture may be ‘ cordial,’ but it is a rupture nevertheless, 
From March 1905 down to the outbreak of war it was the precise 
object of German policy to drive a wedge between England and 
France. What the persistent effort of Germany could not do 
before the war has now been done at one important, if not vital, 
point by German obstruction in the matter of Reparations, 
Unless the breach can be healed before it is widened into a lasting 
division between British and French policies, a state of things may 
grow up during the next few years that will endanger both the 
economic and political independence of France and the political 
security of England. Apprehension of this danger led me to 
write of the impending Paris Conference in The Nineteenth 
Century for January : 

Mere agreement to differ will not avail to avert misfortune. Economic 
disaster and the dislocation of the present system of international relation- 
ships may follow a failure to reach full agreement upon definite principles 
of joint Allied policy in regard to German Reparations and inter-Allied 


indebtedness. Without such agreement, the Paris meeting of the Prime 
Ministers may be their last meeting as Allies. 


Whether or not it still be possible to build a bridge between the 
British and the French positions, it is expedient that the British 


position, at least, should be more clearly defined than it was during 
the Paris Conference. Upon the French position it is unnecessary 
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to dwell in detail. It is sufficiently indicated by the action of 
France in the Ruhr, and by the attitude of the Government, the 
industrialists, and the people in Germany. But the Scheme put 
forward in Paris on January 2 as the basis of British policy has 
certainly not been understood in France, nor, if the truth be told, 
could it be readily understood by any save financial experts. It 
took little account of the state of French public opinion, it wore 
all its vices upon its sleeve and hid most of its virtues in its heart, 
and it seemed far too intricate to appeal to French minds as 
a simple, straightforward offer. The British Prime Minister may 
have felt, and may have had valid reason to feel, that the French 
Government were so set upon direct action against Germany that 
no practicable British offer would have availed to change their 
determination. If such were the case, he was certainly better 
advised to stand upon the broad issue of principle as to the best 
method of securing Reparations from Germany which the British 
Scheme really raised than to enter into discussion of the French 
proposals and to break upon some apparently minor point. 

Any other course would have been a British repetition of 
the mistake made by M. Poincaré last August in London when he 
broke with Mr. Lloyd George upon comparatively insignificant 
details instead of producing, in defiance of the Balfour Note, his 
own general scheme and leaving public opinion in the two countries 
to judge between him and the British Government. In the long 
run, public opinion is the supreme court of appeal for states- 
men. If at the beginning of January France were really deter- 
mined to try the effect of direct action against Germany, the only 
error that can fairly be laid to the charge of Mr. Bonar Law is that 
the complicated nature of the Scheme he propounded prevented 
French public opinion from grasping immediately its significance. 

Nor was it only French public opinion that failed to grasp the 
meaning of the British Scheme. The full text of M. Poincaré’s 
reply to it, which was submitted to the second meeting of the 
Paris Conference on January 3, shows that he did not understand 
it. His statement was little better than a—doubtless inadvertent 
—travesty of the British proposals. Far more intelligible than 
the British Scheme itself was the explanatory memorandum, or 
rejoinder to M. Poincaré, communicated to the Conference by the 
British Delegation at the third meeting on January 4. But it is 
surely a condemnation of the form of the British Scheme if its 
real meaning had to be made clear by a memorandum more 
voluminous than the Scheme itself after an unfavourable initial 
impression had been made. In fact, by January 4 the divergence 
between the British and the French points of view had become so 
wide that no explanation could easily have created a basis for 
compromise. 
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Yet it seems expedient that an effort should be made to 
translate the British Scheme itself into language as plain as the 
technical nature of the subject permits. The following version 
of the Scheme represents such an effort. Though, in making it, I 
have departed from the sequence of the official proposals and have 
drawn upon the explanatory memorandum of January 4 as fully 
as upon the text of the Scheme itself, it is because the sequence 
of the proposals in the Scheme tends to obscure their meaning. I 
do not claim that this version is exhaustive—some really irrelevant 
though perhaps irritating points I have, indeed, deliberately 
omitted—but I think that had the British Scheme been put before 
the French public in a simple form it might have been received 
more favourably from the outset, or might, at least, have induced 
the French public to reflect more seriously upon it :} 


The British Government desires to secure from Germany, in the shortest 
practicable time, the largest amount of Reparation payments consistent 
with a final settlement of the German Reparation Debt and of European 
inter-Allied indebtedness. It regards the restoration of German public 
finance and credit and the stabilisation of the mark as indispensable to 
this end. It believes that attempts to exact from Germany payments 
exceeding her financial and economic capacity must defeat their own 
object and ruin the debtor without benefiting the creditors. If, on the 
contrary, the Allied creditors offer their debtor, Germany, conditions such 
as to interest her in a rapid liquidation of her debt by means of home and 
foreign loans, the British Government is persuaded that a satisfactory 
settlement will be attainable. 

As regards money payments, the British Government is convinced 
that a moratorium of from two to four years should be granted to Germany. 
The present German deliveries of coal, dyestuffs and timber should not 
cease though a new annual maximum for those deliveries should be fixed, 
any deliveries in excess of this maximum being paid for in cash by the 
receiving Powers. This diminution of German liabilities, for payments 
in kind, would facilitate the balancing of the German Budget, without which 
the value of the mark cannot be stabilised or the inflation of German 
currency be checked. As long as the German Treasury is obliged to make 
the present heavy. payments to German nationals for their deliveries in 
kind to the Allies, the German Budget cannot be balanced. 

In order to clear the ground for a final settlement of the Reparation 
Debt of Germany, the British Government proposes to substitute for the 
existing three categories of German Reparation Bonds (issued under the 
agreement of March 1921 for an aggregate total of 6,600,000,000/.) two 
series of fresh bonds approximately equal to the old bonds in present value, 
The present value of the 1921 bonds is too problematical to allow of their 
being taken as the basis for a satisfactory settlement ; but the Scheme 
which the British Government now recommends will be found to approach 
very closely the estimate of the real present value of the old bonds which 
was laid before the Budget Committee of the French Chamber by its 
Reporter last July. 

While suggesting this nominal reduction of the Reparation claims of 
European Allies upon Germany, the British Government proposes very 
largely to reduce the Allies’ war debts to Great Britain. Under the 
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suggested Scheme the war debt of France to Great Britain, which 
amounted to 594,525,207/. on January 1, 1923, would be decreased by 
about 540,000,000/.; and the debt of Italy would be reduced from 
522,000,000/. to about 22,000,000/, The amounts of, roughly, 54,500,000/. 
and of 22,000,000/, remaining to the debit of France and of Italy would 
not, however, involve any fresh payment on their part, but would be 
offset by the gold which they deposited with the Bank of England during 
the war. This gold was, with the assent of the French and Italian Govern- 
ments, included by Great Britain in the shipments of gold to the United 
States as security for Allied purchases of war material in America. 

In consideration of a moratorium from the Allies in respect of financial 
payments, Germany shall issue, as from January 1, 1923, a first series 
of 5 per cent. Reparation Bonds to the amount of 2,500,000,000/, redeem- 
able at par on December 31, 1954, at latest, but also redeemable half-yearly 
from December 31, 1923, at discounts corresponding to their cash value 
at the moment of redemption, the cash value being computed on an 8 per 
cent. basis in 1923, but falling to 5 per cent. towards the end of the 
redemption period. Unless redeemed, the interest on these bonds shall 
be a perpetual charge of 125,000,000/, per annum upon Germany. The 
actual payment of interest upon these bonds shall, however, be suspended 
until January 1, 1927, and thereafter shall only be paid at the rate of 
4 per cent, until January 1, 1931. Theinterest thus suspended, or deferred, 
amounting ta 865,000,000/., shall (on the decision of an international 
Arbitral Tribunal to be constituted under the British Scheme) be 
covered by the issue of a second series of 5 per cent. Reparation Bonds 
on April 1, 1933, and redeemable at par on March 31, 1965, or earlier, at 
a discount of ? per cent. per annum, after the first series of bonds has 
been entirely redeemed. 

Four-fifths, or 2,000,000,000/., of the first series of Reparation Bonds 
shall be divided among the Allies according to their reparation percentages 
as fixed at the Spa Conference in July 1921. France will thus receive 
52 per cent. and the British Empire 22 per cent. of them. The remaining 
fifth will be retained by the Reparation Commission chiefly as a reserve 
for the adjustment of accounts between the Allies. The bonds of the 
second series, if and when issued, shall be divided between Great Britain, 
France, and Italy in proportion to their respective war debts to the United 
States. Great Britain will be specially interested in securing the issue of 
the second series of bonds, since she may hope to obtain from them a 
special alleviation of the burden of her debt to America, inasmuch as it is 
larger than that of France or of Italy. 

The British Government proposes that the moratorium to be granted 
to Germany shall not last more than four years. If, however, the Super- 
vising Authority decides unanimously that Germany can make cash 
payments at the end of two years, such payments may be made in 1925 
and 1926 up to the total of 100,000,000/, in each year. These payments 
shall not be regarded as interest, but shall be applied to the cancellation 
of the first series of Reparation Bonds. 

The Supervising Authority shall consist of British, French, Belgian 
and Italian representatives, and of two other non-German members, one 
to be nominated by the United States and the other by a neutral European 
country. The British Government suggests that the German Finance 
Minister shall be ex officio chairman of this body, with a casting vote in 
the event of an equal division of votes among the other members upon 
methods of balancing the German Budget. He would not be entitled 
to vote on any other questions, but would be bound by law to —? out > 
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the recommendations of the Supervising Authority on currency, legislation, 
public expenditure, taxes and administration of the German Treasury, 
and the control of foreign remittances. 

The British Government proposes also that, apart from this Supervising 
Authority, there may be set up, upon application by the German Govern- 
ment not later than October 1, 1932, an Arbitral Tribunal to decide whether 
Germany is capable of meeting the interest upon the second series of 
bonds representing the deferred interest on the first series. This tribunal 
shall be composed of one representative of the Reparation Commission, 
one representative of Germany, and a third to be chosen in agreement 
by those two, or, in default of their agreement, by the President of the 
United States. Should this Arbitral Tribunal decide that Germany is 
not capable of meeting the interest upon the second series of bonds, her 
obligation to issue them may be cancelled in whole or in part. 

Great Britain agrees that one half of any German Reparation loans 
raised on the British market before January 1, 1927, which would otherwise 
be applied to the redemption of German bonds held by Great Britain, 
shall be applied to the redemption of bonds held by France in order to 
help in the restoration of the French devastated regions. 

Great Britain agrees also to join the Allies in taking coercive measures 
of the most drastic kind against Germany, including the seizure of German 
revenues and assets and the occupation of fresh German territory, in case 
the Supervising Authority shall report at any time that Germany is not 
taking proper steps to stabilise the mark or to reform her Budget; and 
also in case of any German default on payments due in respect of the 
new Reparation Bonds. 

The object of the arrangements proposed for the redemption of the 
German bonds and the heavy discount offered on early payments for 
redemption—s5o per cent. on December 31, 1923, falling by 2 per cent. 
per annum until December 31, 1930, and thereafter by 1 per cent. per 
annum until maturity at par on December 31, 1954—is to put a premium 
upon German efforts rapidly to redeem the bonds by foreign loan or 
otherwise and thus to substitute for her present obligations to foreign 
Governments a normal foreign debt to private bondholders. It is felt 
that the advantage to the Allies of receiving the cash value of the bonds 
as early as possible, and the benefits of a return to normal conditions of 
international trade and finance, would more than make up for any apparent 
reduction of the nominal value of the German debt. 

The net position of Great Britain and France respectively under the 
British proposals would be that Great Britain would receive German bonds 
to a total present value (reckoned on a 5 per cent. basis but not allowing 
for redemption) of 825,000,000/., or, if the French and Italian gold deposits 
be included, a total of about 900,000,000/., as compared with the British 
debt to America of nearly 1,000,000,000/, ; whereas France will receive 
German bonds to a total value of 1,050,000,000/. free of debt towards 
Great Britain, as compared with the French debt to America of 700,000,000), 


These, as I understand them, are the broad features of the 
British Scheme. Apart from some psychological errors like 
the proposal that the German Finance Minister should be ex officio 
chairman of the Supervising Authority, the Scheme might have 
formed a general basis for discussion and arrangement had it been 
more fully understood, and had not French opinion been allowed 
to harden in favour of immediate coercive action against Germany. 
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Last summer French feeling was not overwhelmingly in favour of 
such action. Despite irritation at the methods of the late British 
Government, there was then in France a disposition to welcome a 
bold and final settlement of Reparations and of inter-Allied 
indebtedness. It would still have been possible, at that time, for 
Great Britain to have done a big thing in a big way and to have 
secured the support of France, while obtaining independently 
from America tolerable conditions for the funding of the British 
Debt. But the moment was missed, and, as the sequel has shown, 
worse than missed. The Balfour Note turned the latent irritation 
in France into a positive desire to take action against Germany, 
whether Great Britain should approve of it or not. It placed the 
maintenance of concord among the Allies at the mercy of a section 
of French opinion which had shown itself unwilling even to take 
a large view of the interests of France. 

The last apparent chance of improving this situation—fraught 
with danger at least as great for France as for England—lay in the 
possibility thaton January 2 the British Government might produce 
a Scheme which would so commend itself to moderate opinion 
in France as to influence the decision of the French Government. 
But if this chance existed it was, as I have said, compromised 
at the outset by the complicated and technical character of the 
British proposal. In justice to Mr. Bonar Law it must be pointed 
out that he was not directly responsible for the intricacies of the 
proposals. The form in which he presented them in Paris was 
simplicity itself in comparison with the form in which they are 
understood to have been originally drafted. It may even be 
doubted whether the members of the British Cabinet were not 
misled into regarding the final form of the proposals as relatively 
simple, after they had laboured for days to reduce the expert draft 
to what they came to think a tolerable degree of intelligibility. 
However this may be, the French Government saw in the pro- 
posals an adequate pretext, if not a justification, for the pursuit 
of a separate coercive policy against Germany. In all the circum- 
stances, the British Government, for its part, could hardly have 
done otherwise than decline to associate itself with a policy in 
which it did not believe. 

France is now taking ‘ productive pledges ’ in Germany for the 
payment of Reparations. How far this policy will lead her there 
are no means of judging. The value of the mark has fallen head- 
long ; and the value of the franc has not risen. There are signs 
of organised passive resistance in Germany—a resistance that may 
not easily be overcome. The ‘ productive pledges ’ may possibly 
prove to be quite as entangling and embarrassing to those.who 
have taken them as to those from whom they have been taken. 
But there are other possibilities in the situation that cannot be 

N2 
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left altogether out of account. I have long thought, and have 
repeatedly said to French public men and writers, that, if France 
should seize the Ruhr, the German coal and iron magnates, after 
an initial period of rage and vituperation, would presently propose 
an arrangement to the French iron masters for some form of 
lasting industrial and financial co-operation in the Ruhr, Lorraine, 
and the Rhine Provinces. In this co-operation the French would 
at first be predominant ; but little by little the German capacity 
for organisation, and the support of French and German banks 
with international connections, would turn the co-operation into 
a gigantic Franco-German coal and iron trust that would control 
many industries on the Continent. Part of the profits of this 
trust might be earmarked for Reparation payments, but: part 
would certainly be devoted to political propaganda, of which the 
fostering of friendship between England and France would 
certainly not be a principal object. 

If it be objected that the present temper of Germany does not 
foreshadow harmonious co-operation with France, it should be 
remembered that Herr Stinnes and his associates are not only 
industrial magnates, but are also large newspaper owners. Of the 
docility of the German public to a course of education by the Press 
it would be superfluous to speak. It ought not to be forgotten 
that with the question of Alsace-Lorraine disposed of, and apart 
from the question of Reparations, there is no fundamental 
economic rivalry between France and Germany. The only 
practical hindrance to a close partnership between them might 
be the fear of France lest in it she endanger her own economic and 
political independence. 

Meanwhile, England stands half-isolated in Europe; and, 
unless the hitch in the Anglo-American Debt negotiations at 
Washington can be overcome after the return to London of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Empire may presently be isolated 
in the world. But it is a long lane that has no turning. Contin- 
gencies may arise in which French opinion would begin to doubt 
the ultimate wisdom of the policy now in course of execution, and 
would come to look less unfavourably even upon the British 
Scheme propounded in Paris. If revised in some dubious parti- 
culars the Scheme would certainly deserve treatment less uncom- 
promising than that which it has received at the hands of the 
present French Government. Some French financial experts are 
already disposed to admit that, under the British Scheme, France 
would be likely to get larger payments from Germany than under 
the policy she is now pursuing ; while some Italian experts make 
no secret of their regret that their Government should have failed 
to understand the British Scheme at all. Should an opportunity 
arise—thanks to the praiseworthy sincerity and good-will towards 
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France which the British Prime Minister has invariably shown 
and which the French Government have reciprocated—to resume 
conversations upon the basis of the British Scheme or any analo- 
gous project, it is highly expedient that it should not be neglected. 
The general purpose of the British Scheme is certainly inspired 
by the only spirit that can save Europe from indescribable chaos, 
followed by new political crystallisations menacing to the peace of 
the world. It is no less axiomatic to-day than it was before the 
Paris Conference that the safety of Europe depends upon cordial 
agreement between England and France ; that the only hope of 
securing American assistance for Europe lies in the restoration of 
Anglo-French agreement ; and that, with England and France 
agreed upon, and America interested in, firm and wise treatment 
of Germany, a way might be found to avert the threatening 
catastrophe. But the omens are not altogether propitious ; and 
time is short. 
WICKHAM STEED. 


_ january 22, 1923. 
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HONOUR AND ARMS 


THE granting of honourable rewards for virtuous living has 
always been one of the most delicate problems in human affairs, 
There are extreme pessimists who hold that it is a question which 
can never be settled satisfactorily until the Day of Judgment. 
But others, more optimistic in their temperament (or, perhaps, 
merely more impatient), insist that the matter must be dealt with, 
however inadequately, at some earlier date. There are so many 
people conscious of their own, and even of: their neighbours’, 
virtues that an Honours List is almost a necessity in this imper- 
fect world. We must face the fact, as we face the other trouble- 
some results of primitive apple-eating. We can only endeavour 
to provide that if we must grant Honours, then they shall be given 
to those who deserve them. 

Everyone agrees that we have got into serious trouble in this 
matter of the Honours List. Having once broken through that 
most admirable rule of the copybooks—‘ Virtue is its own 
reward ’—we have gone henceforth from bad to worse. It has, 
indeed, at last come to such a pass that those who hunt after 
Honours realise that a still more ancient rule of life must be often 
disregarded if they wish to succeed in their ambition. ‘ Honesty 
is the best policy ’ may be useful to those who sell vegetables or 
eggs. For those who desire titles it is far better to be rich and 
to place their money at the disposal of the men who control the 
avenues to patronage. In other than political circles that is a 
proceeding which would bear an ugly name. 

There are several ways in which this matter can be considered. 
Some critics have been a little unfair to recent Governments on 
this point. When we come to look at it closely, we recognise that 
these politicians, whom some people hastily accuse of creating a 
public scandal, have really been solving the Honours problem 
all the time—by a process of solvitur ambulando, as it were. They 
have created so many titles, and given them to so many entirely 
insignificant persons, that we are rapidly approaching the moment 
when there will be, automatically, a very real (and a very small) 
Honours List—made up of those few people left without peerages, 
or baronetcies, or knighthoods, or O.B.E.’s. 
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That was one way of getting round the difficulty. It only 
failed because the nation had not the patience to allow the process 
to be carried to its logical conclusion, Solvitur ambulando might 
so easily have become solvitur risu ; and the problem of Honours 
would have dissolved in a shriek of laughter that would have left 
the whole world shaking. 

And the Government also lost its nerve. It weakly began to 
admit that its method was a scandal, whereas it was clearly (as 
we have seen) a subtle method of reform. The Cabinet was now 
in a dilemma. It had at least two possible courses. It might, 
first, have really reformed the matter, properly and frankly. Or, 
secondly, it had the usual alternative of appointing a Royal Com- 
mission of inquiry. It is one of the commonplaces of history that 
when a political party has its back to the wall, with no possible 
defence, then a Royal Commission is often the only chance of 
escape. 

In this case, as the danger seemed exceptionally imminent, a 
special precaution was taken. It was laid down in the terms of 
reference that the Commissioners should not investigate the past 
history of the matter. They were therefore in the embarrassing 
position of a doctor who was called in but not allowed to ask his 
patient to describe his symptoms. It was indeed a case of diagnosis 
under difficulties. It is scarcely surprising that the consultation 
has entirely failed to find a cure for a disease which could not be 
examined. 

However, before considering the Report of the Commissioners, 
the ground must be cleared of unfair critics and unreasonable 
criticism. Let it be frankly admitted that the judging of Honours 
is a superhuman task. No one can blame the frail men who sit at 
Cabinet Councils if they fail to discover the best and wisest of 
men to place on the nation’s roll of merit. That is a task which 
must be decided by the judgment of centuries. It is, in the long 
run, the tradition of the ages that marks the heroes of mankind, 
It has never yet been successfully done by the transitory gentle- 
men who sit for a brief space in the seat of the Patronage Secretary 
or the keeper of the party funds. 

So, in fairness to those who are accused of bad judgments, let 
the issue not be placed on too high a level. It is not demanded 
that the Honours List shall contain all the best men of their year. 
But it is urgently necessary that it shall not contain a mass of 
nonentities, and even some whose measure of their right to appear 
there is only the length of the figures on their cheques. The real 
criticism against the Honours List is not that it has failed to 
discover the best, but rather that it has too often discovered 
persons who do not matter at all—and even some of the worst. 

Of course no system of selection can be perfect—there will 
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always be mistakes which human judges will continue to make 
and which human juries will always forgive. After all, the lists 
must vary in perfection from year to year. When inferior men 
are in power and in control of the national rewards, then the 
selection of favoured ones will be a poor selection. The peerage 
—like wine—will always be classed by its year of vintage. Nobody 
expects that every year’s crop of Honours will be of the finest 
bottling. We only ask that it may be wine of sorts—not a sub- 
stitute bearing a false trade-label. It must be an Honour and not 
a sale. 

After all, the Honours can only represent the opinion of the 
moment, the judgment of contemporaries. To-morrow the 
current may flow another way ; a popular newspaper may have 
changed its proprietor—or its leader-writer may have died. 
There is the gravest difficulty in finding men so full of sound 
judgment that they can administer the laws. And the adminis- 
tering of the law is a game for children compared with the dis- 
tribution of national Honours. The law is, on the whole, a fairly 
fixed quantity, while the national honour is, alas! a more 
uncertain question. 

The recent distribution of war decorations was a final proof 
of the impossibility of ever reaching abstract justice in the matter 
of rewards. Every man had stories of bravery unrecognised. 
There were tales of ribbons unjustly earned by favouritism, or by 
crafty wirepulling. But not many of these critics were in the 
least resentful. It was generously realised that the problem, 
except in its cruder forms, is well-nigh insoluble. 

Let not the party managers, therefore, be unduly alarmed. 
The public will not be unreasonable or carping in its criticism. It 
is not for one moment expected that mere politicians (who are 
very busy men and somewhat mundane in their thoughts) will 
ever discover the really great men for a place on their Honours 
List. We know that, in the main, it will be the everyday men who 
will be made knights, and baronets, and peers—often good men 
of their class, but only rarely supermen. This is all that can be 
expected of the worldly wisdom of political circles. 

All we can hope is that the party managers devise a system 
which will make it morally certain that titles shall not be bought 
by wealthy men on the same principles—or lack of them—as they 
buy their estates and motor cars. And, still more imperatively, 
it must be made certain that the purchase-money, if any, shall 
not go into the private war chests by which the sellers finance 
their political adventures. However, we cannot expect to be very 
quick in getting this reform; for we live in a commercial age, 
when the respectability of the cash payment—even for Honours 
—is engrained in the mind of the common man. It is interesting 
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to note that The Times Literary Supplement has just frankly 
declared that it is less shocked by James I. who sold baronetcies 
for cash than by Charles II. who gave away peerages to his children 
for love. 

No system on earth can make the national Honours List a 
perfect document, or anything like it. For one thing, the great 
men need no official titles. Would Shakespeare have created a 
greater Hamlet if Cecil had made him a knight ? Would Chaucer 
have made better verse had he been an earl? Could Meredith 
have built more perfect prose if Lord Salisbury had made him a 
. duke? Or, again, was it likely that Lord Palmerston would have 
had the wit to see that Darwin should have been made a peer 
when he published The Origin of Species ? 

We have now, of course, got to the days when the Honours 
List recognises artistic and scientific merit. But, unfortunately, 
we have also reached the time when merit hesitates to recognise 
the Honours List. Men now refuse titles as well as ask for them. 
Within the last few years a novelist and dramatist of distinction 
awoke one New Year’s morn to find himself by mistake a knight. 
He regarded it in a different light from the one in which it was 
offered—and hastened to wipe the stain from his honourable 
name. 

It has lately been recognised that there are other men of these 
scrupulous feelings—men who are too delicate in mind to stand 
a long time en queue (with their entrance money in hand) before 
the box-offices for the national lists, where one may well happen 
to rub shoulders with (the gods know what) outcasts of humanity. 
Therefore, such a decoration as the Order of Merit has been 
devised. So far one can still be seen there without the danger of 
lifted eyebrows. And the V.C. is also stillsafe. But their day may 
come. The O.M. is not yet sought by plutocratic gentlemen, 
because it is not yet likely to cause a favourable sensation in the 
City, or to impress the hall porters of those big hotels where such 
gentlemen stay. And in the case of the V.C., even a Patronage 
Secretary must have a plausible excuse—and so far it has been 
found difficult to tempt financiers sufficiently near the firing line. 

It may be suggested that we can solve the whole problem by 
doing without an Honours List. But there is an important 
excuse, even an imperative reason, for this institution. It is not 
merely for the reward of great men that they should be recognised. 
The nation owes it to its own reputation that it should take an 
official part in the recognition. It is for the honour of the State 
that it should show its power of appreciation. The reputation of 
the people will be at stake in the books of history, where it will 
be said that a nation was great because it knew greatness when 
it saw it. For otherwise it might be said that a race was little 
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because it failed to see. So an Honours List is the measure of the 
State as much as of its great men and women. 

Such is the problem of the granting of Honours. It is now 
time to consider the manner in which it has been dealt with by 
the Royal Commission. Its Report, covering scarcely twelve 
pages, will rank as a political and historical document of the first 
importance. It will not owe this position to its merits. Rarely, 
if ever, has a Royal Commission presented such a worthless docu- 
ment. It has only one virtue—it is short ; and, as it tells us in a 
prefatory note, the whole Commission (including printing) has 
cost merely 31/. 10s. It is scarcely worth so much, It may bea 
testimony of much-needed economy—it is scarcely convincing 
proof of extensive research. The nation would willingly have paid 
a few pence more to print the evidence, which, it appears, we are 
not to have the privilege of seeing. 

The Commissioners were certainly hampered by the terms of 
their reference ; they were only asked to advise as to: the future. 
But they were specially given ‘ full power to call before you such 
persons as you shall judge likely to afford you any information.’ 
They are quite candid as to their scrupulous economy in using 
this power. They announce that (with the important exceptions 
of the Duke of Northumberland and Lord Selborne) they only 
called before them men who have been Prime Ministers, their 
Patronage Secretaries, and ‘those responsible for the party 
organisations ’ ; and they also considered memoranda drawn up 
by those ‘ Departments of State charged with the duty of supply- 
ing lists.’ 

In other words, with the two exceptions, they only called the 
accused parties. It is much as if a judge went no further than to 
ask the prisoners if they could suggest any reasons why they 
should be found guilty. Strange to relate, they could think of 
none. With unanimous voice, the accused persons in this case 
found themselves ‘ Not guilty.’ The Commissioners announce 
this fact with a solemnity which reminds one of some of the most 
powerful passages in Alice in Wonderland. 

We put the question to each Prime Minister in turn, whether he had 
ever been cognisant of any bargain or promise to the effect that an honour 
would be contingent on a contribution to party funds. We received the 
answer that we expected, they had not. Answers to the same effect were 
given by the Patronage Secretaries and party managers. 


The charge was that ‘touts’ went about offering to get 
peerages and other Honours in return for contributions to the 
party funds. Mr. Arthur Henderson, in his ‘ Note of Dissent’ 
from his colleagues’ Report, writes : 


I am of opinion that the Commission might with advantage have made 
a much more searching inquiry than they have done, I regret that, though 
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the Commission were in the possession of the names of persons who are 
conveniently and appropriately described as ‘touts,’ none of them were 
invited to give evidence. Nor was any person who had been approached 
by ‘touts ’ called to give evidence before us, though the names of such 
persons were also before the Commission. 


To this astounding statement the majority of the Commis- 
sioners reply with the still more astounding further note : 


We did not invite those who had been approached by touts because we 
were already satisfied that such advances had been made, and the gentle- 
men approached could tell us no more ; and we did not invite the attendance 
of those who had behaved as touts because that would not have helped us 
in any way to make suggestions for the future. 


Whatever may be their meaning in this extraordinary sen- 
tence, the plain man of the street will take it as a verdict 
that touts sell public Honours for subscriptions to the party 
funds. If this be so, note the implication. The Commissioners 
have found these touts (and presumably their willing victims) 
guilty, without asking them whether they had anything to say in 
self-defence. Such a preposterous mangling of the processes of 
justice and impartial inquiry has rarely been seen. To repeat: 
first of all, only the accused parties were called (except the two 
peers mentioned, who were rather counsel for the prosecution 
than witnesses); their denial was accepted without counter- 
evidence ; while the secondary accused persons, the touts, were 
found guilty without being before the court of inquiry at all ! 

But note the still further implication. If the words of the 
Prime Ministers and their Secretaries are accepted, and at the 
same time the ‘ touting’ system is admitted, then the Commis- 
sioners practically accuse the party leaders and officials of being 
most grossly ignorant of what is being done in their name. The 
Commissioners even go on to describe to us in detail the process 
by which these innocent politicians are duped. 


It needs no imagination to see that the endeavour to secure an honour 
might be carried out without authorisation of the person in charge of the 
list. Provided the person indicated had done party service at all, it would 
be possible to interest some prominent member of the party, who, in 
ignorance of the preliminary negotiations, which are possibly so contrived 
as to result in pecuniary advantages to the tout himself, might be got to 
put forward the name, and exaggeration as to services rendered might do 
the rest. For after all, it must not be forgotten that the dividing line is a 
narrow one in statement, though in application there should be no difficulty 
to anyone acting in a straightforward manner. 


This part of the Report should be framed and hung on the 
walls of every well-organised party headquarters, with the title 
‘How to Dodge our Official Rules ; How to Slip Past while we _ 
Shut our Eyes.’ These hints will be invaluable for every peerage 
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hunter. They will, indeed, be inaveniinaiey useful, if we are to 
believe the Commissioners when they say : 

There is no doubt that there have been for some time, and recently in 
increasing numbers, persons who for want of a better name, we may 
stigmatise as touts, who have been going about asserting that they were 
in a position to secure Honours in return for specific payments. 

What the Report surely meant was that it used the term 
‘tout’ for want of a worse name. But that is only a passing 
indication of the whole tone with which the Commissioners seem 
to have approached their task: they seem always to have been 
searching carefully for a ‘ better name’ for very ugly diseases, 
The public would have been more impressed: by their courage if 
they had said quite candidly whether, in their opinion, the touts 
in fact completed any of the bargains they offered. It will be 
said that this was beyond the terms of their reference. If that 
were really so, then the Commissioners should have claimed the 
right to the blind eye which they so generously concede to the 
Patronage Secretaries. 

But after playing about with the disease, and trying to forget 
too full knowledge of its symptoms, as they themselves admit, 
the Commissioners then go on to propose remedies for that happy 
future where they were given full official power to roam. So 
much of the disagreeable present can be avoided if the discussion 
be turned to the hereafter. It is the whole basis of the politicians’ 
system. They are always discussing the future and making 
promises for it—the past they burn as quickly as possible. Their 
politics must either be forgotten or to come. The present is too 
dangerous for such a trade as theirs. 

The Commissioners precisely admit that the Prime Ministers 
can be fooled. So they recommend that they should choose three 
members of the Privy Council (excluding those who are members 
of the Government) who will act as their advisers in the matter 
of the grant of Honours. These gentlemen are to have placed 
before them a statement of the reasons for which it is proposed to 
grant an Honour ; the Patronage Secretary or party manager is to 
certify that no payment has been made to any party fund as the 
price of such a reward; and, finally, the Prime Minister is to 
tell the aforesaid three Privy Councillors the name of the person 
who first put the claim for Honours before him. Then, if the 
Prime Minister refuses to submit to the adverse criticism of the 
Committee, and in spite of this objection places his candidate 
before the King, His Majesty is to be informed of the opinion of 
the three Privy Councillors. Finally, an Act is to be passed 
making it criminal to tout for customers for Honours, or to take 
advantage of any such offer by paying the sum demanded. 

As Mr, Arthur Henderson says, in his minority note, these pro- 
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posals are not sufficient to meet the present abuses. And anyone 
but a village maiden (or these Royal Commissioners) will agree 
with him. He says, writing as a man of the world and as a man 
accustomed to public life, that the three Privy Councillors 

would presumably be a Committee appointed by the Prime Minister of the 
day from amongst the Privy Councillors belonging to his own side in 
politics. It would therefore be a Party Committee. 

Mr. Henderson is, of course, right in this statement ; but he 
surely misses the root of the evil. The problem of the Honours 
arises because the party organisations often take money, directly 
or indirectly, for a place on the lists. But this system is not in 
dispute between the parties ; it is one of the few things on which 
the Liberal and Tory P-.rties are agreed. The party politicians 
stand together when this system is attacked ; for without it they 
would be reduced to appealing to the public for approval of their 
policy, instead of to the banking accounts of their wealthy sup- 
porters. Hence half the evils of public life in this country. 

This Report is itself a confirmation of the fact that in the face 
of this problem conventional politicians stand together. No one 
but a Commissioner hereditarily blind to the evil in party politics 
could have written such a futile, nay, childish, document as the 
one placed before the nation. They say that Prime Ministers 
must alone be responsible for the political Honours List. They 
announce that these Ministers are duped ; so to save them from 
further misjudgments it is recommended that they should have 
the advice of three other party politicians, presumably as easily 
duped as they are themselves. Mr. Henderson says of course they 
will be chosen from their own party. In that case they will con- 
sider their party advantages, even if it is only by the easy method 
of shutting their eyes. 

It is humorous to observe that the Commissioners, being poli- 
ticians, suggest that the Committee of Privy Councillors should 
dissolve when a Prime Minister goes out of office, so that his 
successor will be free to choose three of his own friends to take 
their place. Could anything be devised more perfectly to allow 
the present system to continue to work smoothly ? The idea of 
an impartial Committee does not seem to have entered into the 
Royal Commissioners’ heads. Besides, why should Prime Ministers 
appoint their own critics? This part of the Report sounds like 
one of Mr. George Robey’s jokes. 

The Commissioners have recommended that an Act should be 
passed making the payment of money for titles a criminal offence. 
But they have carefully smoothed away its danger by pointing 
out that: ‘It is obviously no disqualification for one who has 
rendered party services to have contributed to party funds.’ One 
of the few sensible remarks they make in their Report is where 
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they say: ‘ We do not anticipate that convictions will be nume- 
rous’! Observe the carefully arranged lines of defence. When 
the accused is convicted of having subscribed to party funds, he 
can fall back on the elusive fact of party services. And, pre- 
sumably, the oaths of all the party officials will be at his disposal 
to convince the courts of law that those services are of infinite 
value. 

The root of the evil is gradually exposed (quite unconsciously, 
however) as the Commissioners argue their case. They harp on 
‘party service’ as a legitimate reason for honour. They go 
boldly—there is even a touch of effrontery—to the root and say: 


The existence of party funds is notorious, and the necessity for such 
existence under modern conditions as to the conduct of elections is 
equally so. 


This statement is a pure assumption by very short-sighted men. 
Honest men could govern the country without party funds of 
anything like the present kind. And it is a calm insult to the 
nation to assume that ‘ party service’ should have the most 
remote claim to be rewarded by ‘ Honours’ in any way whatever. 

That is the vein which seems to run like an evil poison through 
all this Report, and closes with these significant words in its final 
reply to Mr. Henderson’s criticism : 

The only practical suggestion in the note of dissent is that the honours 


for political services should be abolished, a suggestion which is not con- 
structive, but destructive. 


It is a pathetic picture—this little group of Commissioners, frozen 
to the marrow by the terrible thought of a world where political 
services to one party rather than another will no longer be re- 
warded on an Honours List for national service. They were all so 
honest—and terrified—when they wrote those words that they 
probably forgot that they all had titles themselves, except. Mr. 
Henderson. But the picture of their agony could only be painted 
by one of the great masters of literature or art. It would need a 
jJuvenal or a William Blake. 

Their error was a simple one. They did not recognise that any 
political service worthy of State reward must be of such a nature 
that it rises far higher than any party dispute. The services that 
should be recognised by the State are the services of states- 
men—and not of politicians, in the party sense of that term. 
When a Prime Minister is wise enough to wish to recognise such 
deeds of statemanship, he will be able to go to the most partisan 
of critics, and criticism will be hushed—because the facts will be 
beyond dispute. 

It has been admitted that many of the most deserving names 
will never come within the consideration of a Prime Minister, his 
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Patronage Secretaries, or even of the nation. But for the moment 
we are discussing those ordinary everyday affairs such as are 
rewarded by everyday Honours Lists. Ifa citizen has served his 
or her country with such perfect devotion as to merit a peerage, 
in ninety cases out of a hundred he will be suitable for presenta- 
tion on one of the Departmental Office lists, whether it be Colonial, 
or India Office, or Agriculture, or War, or Admiralty. 

It is cool effrontery to pretend that worthy political services 
may be so subtle that they require the party organisation to win 
them their true reward. The proper place to decide this question 
of the Honours List is not in the small circle of three partisan 
Privy Councillors, but in the open public of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This may be the solution of the problem of the Honours 
List. Let every Prime Minister know that he will have to place 
his List on the tables of the Houses of Lords and Commons ; and 
his friends and advisers will think twice before they press dan- 
gerous names on his notice. There is the even greater certainty 
that a man with a doubtful claim to honour will think more than 
twice before he runs the gauntlet of criticism in both Houses of 
Parliament. They are not perfect bodies ; but there are plenty of 
men of taste, of knowledge, of wisdom, of integrity in both ; and 
they have the high privilege of speaking their mind without the 
dread of the ordinary law. 

Royal Commissioners who meant to clear the air of all these 
rumours—and certainties—of political bribery would never have 
evaded the problem by assuming that the Honours List should 
ever be a matter of party and the services paid toit. They would 
have boldly declared that where the State rewards merit, it must 
be for service to itself ; and that the reward must only be made 
after the fullest opportunity for public criticism. This criticism, if 
necessary at all, must be made in the two Houses of Parliament. 
Let the Honours List be drawn in the form of a petition to the 
Crown by both Houses. There might be worse things than that it 
should go through all the forms and ceremonies of an Act of Par- 
liament, with its three readings. There are some people who are 
so impatient for Honours that they will resent the delay—and 
the risk. But, after all, the nation owes itself the dignity of 
very mature deliberation before it grants its rewards. Let us 
take some useful hints from the careful procedure whereby the 
Roman Church announces its Saints. That is a solemn court 
of inquiry which sometimes sits for centuries. Let not the civic 
State be too hasty—even if paid in cash. 

There are various matters of detail that a serious Royal Com- 
mission would have weighed with care. For example, obviously 
the proper bodies to propose Honours for lawyers are the Bar 
Council and the Law Society ; the judges should be chosen by 
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the legal profession on the basis of legal merit and not for political 
services. Sometimes the two coincide, but not always. The 
doctors’ Honours list is in a like case ; the British Medical Council 
should be consulted. The question of Art, whether painting, 
literature, music, or any of its other subjects, is more difficult. No 
one would care to trust the selection to such institutions as the 
Royal Academies of Art and Music. But the best Art, in ail 
forms, will probably remain as unrewarded by titles as it is 
unrewarded by money. Science would have its difficulties too, 
But once admit that any process of selection will have its 
weaknesses, and it will be agreed that the tabling of the Honours 
List in the Houses of Parliament will give all the scope for criticism 
and advice that human ingenuity can devise. One well-informed 
and honest man in either House could do a lot of damage to an 
ill-advised choice. And if such a procedure does not rescue us 
from our present deplorable condition, we shall have ourselves to 
blame. In the Honours List, as in most national affairs, we get 
what we deserve. If we have dull, stupid, or dishonest represen- 
tatives, we shall get a list of Honours that will at least represent 
our lack of merit, even if it does not reward merit in anyone else. 


G. R. STrRLInG TAYLOR. 





PROLOGUE TO FASCISMO 


I 


Many attempts have been made to explain the interesting pheno- 
menon of Fascismo, but none, to my knowledge, has done much 
more than recapitulate the exciting incidents of its adolescence and 
its prime. And yet it is impossible to understand it, unless some 
account be given of its birth and youth, and unless it be brought 
into relation with Italian political history. It might even be said 
that Fascismo is in the direct line of political descent from that 
movement which appeared to be complete when Italy was united 
in 1870. Nationalism, in its modern significance of a prepon- 
derating political impulse in all countries, began with Arndt in 
Germany in the time of Napoleon ; but it was Mazzini who first 
made it into a gospel. To-day the Fascisti are intensely Nationa- 
list, even though the moderating responsibilities of office have led 
Mussolini to discard its more extreme extravagances. It is their 
nationalism which has given them their political cachet, just as 
their anti-Socialism has given them their economic cachet. But 
they would never have become a political party, or at least they 
would never have attained power, but for the peculiar character 
of Italian politics. 

In 1848 Charles Albert gave his people a constitution which was 
applied to the new Italy by Victor Emmanuel II. after 1870. The 
franchise was extremely limited and resulted in the election of 
Chamber after Chamber devoted to the Right and to the Court. 
Stability and continuity of policy were thus easily maintained by 
the chief Minister of the day. With the accession of Humbert 
there was a significant change. The franchise was enlarged, and 
it became necessary to engineer a majority in the Chamber, 
Depretis, Crispi, and Giolitti all worked on the same plan. They 
had the full confidence of the Sovereign, and created for themselves 
a strong body of devoted personal followers sufficiently large to 
give them a majority in temporary alliance with whatever other 
group suited their purpose. This system was brought to perfection 
by Giolitti. His method was to fight and win an election, and then 
retire for a year, having appointed a remplagant, who was naturally 
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always at the mercy of Giolitti’s own following. After the year 
he would come back, make himself Prime Minister, and prepare 
for another election. He then repeated the process. In this way 
he governed Italy without risking unpopularity. 

The whole tradition of politics in Italy is therefore puppet 
Government, with the real power outside Parliament. It is quite 
essential to grasp this fact, because it explains the feeble vacilla- 
tions of the ostensible Governments since the Armistice, and also 
how it was possible for extra-parliamentary movements, like 
Socialism or Fascismo, to obtain their enormous influence. When 
parties consist of groups attached to personalities it follows that 
all parties are anarchist in the literal sense of. the word—that is, 
that all parties are ready to disregard the law in the pursuit of their 
own ends. 

Early in this century another very important feature began to 
appear in Italian politics, namely, the German conception of 
government. This, of course, was due to the Germanisation of 
Northern Italy. It resulted in the creation of.a childlike belief 
in ‘il Governo.’ For no particular reason everybody always 
expected the Government to do everything, and it made no 
difference that it seldom did anything. This belief was enor- 
mously favourable to the rise of Socialism. It made government 
control in war-time not unnatural, as it seemed in England, but 
entirely natural and correct. Central control, be it remembered, 
in the form of a dictatorship or an oligarchy is the only form of 
government truly in accord with the Latin tradition. Demo- 
cratic institutions are imported from England, and are either 
despised and not understood, or at best tolerated as the useful 
mask of an absolute authority. It has taken France 1000 years to 
perfect a highly centralised bureaucracy which rules with complete 
absolutism while conveniently calling itself Socialist. Much the 
same system was imposed on Italy in five minutes, and on an 
Italy in which nobody even now dreams of calling himself an 
Italian, but always a Neapolitan, a Roman, a Venetian, a Pied- 
montese, or a Sicilian. It was inevitable that the Italian 
bureaucracy should be comparatively inefficient ; but it was, on 
paper, absolute and easy alike to control or to capture. 

Giolitti, therefore, managed very well indeed for fifteen years 
up to the outbreak of war. At that time he had just granted 
a large extension of the franchise, held the elections, and performed 
his usual trick of retiring. The remplagant happened to be 
Salandra. It shows the curiously artificial character of Italian 
politics that whereas Giolitti was nominally a Radical of the 
left wing, Salandra was, and is, on the extreme right of the 
Liberal party, and is the nearest approach to a Tory in Italy. 
Yet he ruled through the Giolittian majority. The outbreak of 
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war gave him the chance to break the system of personal govern- 
ment incarnate in Giolitti. He proceeded to come to terms with 
the Allies, without telling his chief how far he was going. When- 
ever a Government wants to do anything it organises a demonstra- 
tion in favour of that thing, and then declares that it must bow to 
public opinion. The method is not confined to one century nor 
to one country. Salandra organised demonstrations in favour 
of intervention, though the people were probably against war, 
and the Chamber, being Giolitti’s, certainly against it. Just at 
this moment back came Giolitti to Rome in order to prevent 
intervention, and was at once besieged by deputies offering him 
allegiance. It looked as if the Government were doomed, but all 
calculations were upset by D’Annunzio. This man, the most 
extraordinary creature of the age, spoke continuously for three 
days from a balcony in Rome. The passions and the fire raging in 
his frail body communicated themselves to the Roman populace 
and Italy was launched into war. This was the real beginning of 
D’Annunzio’s influence and of the spirit of the new imperialistic 
Italy. He became a world figure, symbolising for Italy the poetry, 
the glory, the domination of things Italian, the only person who 
could unite the Renaissance to Manchester and lay the beauty of 
the one and the power of the other at his country’s disposal. I 
frankly confess that his later teaching may be a disaster to Italy, 
because one Tripoli is enough ; but only a fool would deny that 
he is or was the prophet of his people, or, to use his own phrase, 
‘the blacksmith who cuts free the Eagle from the Roman Shield.’ 
Having taught his people to war, he was the first who taught the 
war-worn to stand up for themselves in peace, and he was the first 
to show that Government could be defied with impunity. 

Italy having stumbled into war almost by mistake, it is natural 
that there should have existed throughout a strong defeatest 
party, not by any means confined entirely to the Socialists. 
Hatred of the war was common to many persons belonging 
to every party, and it is not uncharitable to suppose that to 
this fact may be referred the long continued tolerance of the 
oppression of those who had fought in it. The only astonishing 
thing is that the fearful defeat of Caporetto nerved the nation to 
battle and produced a far greater measure of national unity than 
the overwhelming victory of Vittorio Veneto. When the Armistice 
came it was widely acclaimed as the end of a moral and physical 
hell, and Italy turned to the tasks of peace as a man turns to 
burrow in a heap of rubbish, only to find it is blazing within. 


II 

The Italian Government from beginning to end of the war 

had worked with the unpleasant knowledge that the majority of 
o2 
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the people loathed the task on which it was engaged. Its 
war propaganda, therefore, was more than usually alluring and 
lavish in promises : 

Secol si rinnova, 


Torna giustizia ... 
E progenie discende dal ciel nuova. 


(A world restored, justice returned, and a new race 
descended from heaven.) 


Such was the Italian interpretation of President Wilson’s famous 
manifesto, which captured the attention and the belief of Italy to 
such an extraordinary degree that even now no American can do 
wrong. The expectations aroused were consequently even higher 
than in other countries, and even more rudely disappointed. 
Those who had always opposed the war asked, as ever, ‘ What 
has your war brought us?’ And they began to ask without 
receiving an answer. 

The difficulties were enormous. A vast expansion of indus- 
trialism, born under German auspices before the war, had taken 
place. For example, the metallurgical industries at Turin 
employed in 1913, 12,000 persons, whereas to-day they employ 
33,000. So long as the resources of the Allies in coal and iron 
were pooled, Italy, though her home production of both is negli- 
gible, could support this growth; but when the pooling ceased 
her industries were stranded. Coal rose to 30/. per ton and over 
in an exceptionally severe winter, so that even the vines were 
burned for fuel—a proceeding which must have delighted the local 
‘ Pussyfoots.’ Half a million prisoners of war had to be brought 
home and half a million refugees restored to Udine. The tem- 
porary dislocation was immense, and was reflected in a wave of 
unemployment and a fantastic rise in the cost of living. A 
doggerel verse during the war, which had a great succés de plaisan- 
terie, represented the Commander-in-Chief telling the Government 
that if it wanted Trieste it had better buy a picture post- 
card of it. The suffering people began to believe that it would 
have been better to take the advice in earnest. The Nationalists 
themselves were terribly disgruntled. All was not going well at 
the Peace Conference ; Italy was not receiving what she had been 
promised ; returning soldiers were treated like criminals, and the 
Government could neither stand up for Italy abroad nor for itself 
at home. In the summer of 1919 D’Annunzio started the Fiume - 
adventure. The repercussion throughout Italy was terrible. 
People began to think that the war was going to start all over 
again, for it was currently believed that D’Annunzio was backed 
by the General Staff. The feeling was reflected in the 1919 
elections, which for the first time were fought on universal 
franchise under proportional representation. The results were 
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amazing, and marked the end of the system of personal govern- 
ment, which had at least given a certain strength and stability to 
Italian Ministries. One hundred and fifty Socialists and over 
100 members of the new Catholic Party—the Partito Popolare— 
were returned, but not one single representative of the Combat- 
tenti, or Ex-Service, Party. Moreover, the number of votes 
they received was ludicrous, even Mussolini in Milan polling only 
5000 as against 100,000 cast for the Socialists. One can well 
imagine the surprise and disgust of those who had been told that 
they, the ‘ flower of Italy,’ should govern their country after 
the war. The defeat was so complete that it awoke them to 
the necessity of work and organisation from which Fascismo 
was born. 

The Socialists meanwhile were signally elated. They were a 
united body, though they included all shades of red. The 
moderate Socialists to-day say that they co-operated with the 
Communists in order to exercise upon them a moderating influence. 
They were not very successful, and did not separate until defeat. 
But in 1919 everything seemed to presage the speedy victory of 
their united forces. The Socialist Party found its strength chiefly 
in disappointment with the results of a war of which they had 
been the stoutest opponents, but there were other tributaries to 
the stream of their power. In the country, interest in the Bol- 
shevik experiment was at fever heat. Spartacism in Germany 
and Bela Kun in Hungary seemed the forerunners of universal 
Communism. The south was more or less untouched, but the 
contadint, or peasantry, of the centre, the very backbone of Italy, 
are people who like to be on the winning side, and they apparently 
thought Socialism was winning. Tuscany, in particular, was as 
red as fire. As regards the north, the war had brought with it 
the trustification of industry, rapidly developed after the Armis- 
tice. The huge increase in the industrial population has already 
been noticed. It is much easier to organise strikes when industry 
is conducted on a grand scale and the direction is guast-impersonal 
than when it is spread over a number of small independent 
factories. Further, universal suffrage, in a country where so large a 
percentage of the population is illiterate, was to the Socialists 
the greatest boon. Their only real competitors for the proletarian 
vote were the Popular Party, whose foreign policy, was very much 
. theirs, but who naturally opposed them in defence of the Church 
and Church property. They knew that the bourgeoisie was 
thoroughly frightened, that the Government would not act, and 
that the Nationalists were otherwise engaged. Lastly, in my 
opinion, the then Prime Minister, Signor Nitti, deliberately. 
encouraged the Socialists because he earnestly desired to gain 
sufficient strength to deal with the Fiume wasps’ nest. The 
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result of all this was that the Socialists had the country at their 
feet—and they kicked it. 

Their methods were fairly drastic. They were not, of course, 
strong enough to form a Government, so in Parliament they 
merely segregated themselves from all other parties. But 
they controlled very many municipalities and country districts, 
In the latter especially, life for a non-Socialist became intolerable, 
Unless he could produce a card showing that he belonged to the 
Socialist organisation, an individual found great difficulty in 
obtaining food and fuel. Land seizure was practised on a con- 
siderable scale under the shadow of a decree authorising the entry 
upon unoccupied or uncultivated lands. In the small towns, if 
prices seemed too high, the stock of the local shopkeepers was 
‘ requisitioned,’ taken to the local Socialist headquarters, and sold 
at sacrifice prices. A good deal of it, naturally, never got so far, 
and the proceeds of the sales never returned to the shopkeepers, 
Of actual personal violence, however, there was little. The voice 
was the voice of Trotsky, but the hand was the hand of Lenin. 
In the towns the method of repeated strikes, ostensibly economic 
but really political, was employed. The funds of local authorities 
were soon bankrupted because the wages of municipal employees 
were raised to terrific heights. By the autumn of 1920, therefore, 
the Socialist movement constituted a definite danger to the 
economic life of Italy. But it was left to later events to bring 
home the danger to the public and to give the Fascisti that 
enormous accretion of strength which has carried Mussolini to the 
head of the State. 


III 


The result of the 1919 election was that Giolitti became Prime 
Minister. The event was as portentous as if in England Lloyd 
George had been succeeded by a conscientious objector. Giolitti 
had opposed the war, and for four years had been called bad names 
by the war party, which now humbly acquiesced in his premier- 
ship. So unpopular was it to have fought for Italy !_ The Socialist 
extremists took heart of grace. There had always been a desperate 
struggle between the moderate and extreme wings for the control 
of the labour organisations at Turin, and the latter now obtained 
the upper hand. A series of demands were made and granted by 
the employers, until finally the slump came and rising costs had 
to be checked. No agreement could be reached, and a lock-out 
ensued, whereupon the workers in September 1920 seized the 
workshops and declared that they would run them. They 
appointed managers, organised the interchange of raw materials 
between factories, paid themselves with vouchers on the co-opera- 
tive stores, and began to produce. Turin was like an archery 
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target, the outer circle of which is brilliant red, the next a pale 
rose, and the centre a quiet and untroubled white. There was no 
trouble of any kind, nor were the men disturbed in any way. 
But in a few days production fell to practically nothing, and the 
few sales effected did not bring in enough to pay for the replace- 
ment of raw materials. Naturally enough, no capital could be 
obtained. Giolitti refused to interfere on the grounds, he tells 
us in his Memoirs, that it was better to have Bolshevism in the 
factories than in the streets. He was justified by events. After 
a fortnight the men’s leaders asked for a conference, and arrange- 
ments were made—guaranteed by the Government—for handing 
back the works to the proprietors. The latter cashed the vouchers 
given to the co-operative stores, and so the experiment ended in a 
complete fiasco. 

Its effect throughout Italy was considerable. It roused the 
bourgeoisie to a sense of danger so that its members opened their 
ears and their pockets to the Fascisti. It started a split in the 
Socialist Party, so that although the Moderates did not dissociate 
themselves from the affair, yet they were lukewarm, and Turati, 
the most eminent of their leaders, refused to come from 
Milan to Turin to assist in any way. Above all, it frightened the 
Government. Giolitti did nothing openly, but it is now freely 
asserted, and seems highly probable, that he instructed the 
General Staff to assist the Fascisti, to supply them with arms, and 
to allow members of the army and police to join them. When 
Giolitti followed his usual plan of retiring this policy was continued 
and extended by his remplacgant, Bonomi. Meanwhile the Fiume 
business was wound up, and the legionaries were back in Italy 
closely co-operating with the Fascisti. Troubles in Bologna, 
culminating in the murder of a wounded soldier by the Socialists, 
roused public opinion in their favour. They were obviously brave 
men who thought they were right, and did not mind risking death 
to prove it. But the swing in their favour was by no means very 
pronounced. Those who date their success from this time are 
quite mistaken. They had evolved no political programme 
beyond a purely negative anti-Socialist slogan and a somewhat 
strident nationalism ; and the best proof of their political weakness 
is contained in the results of the elections of 1921. The Socialists 
lost practically nothing, and to-day in the Chamber are 125 strong, 
in spite of the fact that some of their best men, Ferri, the crimi- 
nologist, for example, did not present themselves for election. 
The Partito Popolare retained its hundred deputies. The 
Fascisti secured thirty-one seats only, but one of them was won 
by Mussolini. 

This result was a grievous disappointment to the Fascisti - 
organisers, and they resolved to force the pace. The Government 
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was deplorably weak and easily bullied; and Mussolini in 
particular set himself to the task of making its position impos- 
sible. The insensate behaviour of the Socialists in the country 
helped him greatly. The era of strikes recommenced, and in many 
cases the Fascisti came to the rescue of the public by running 
deserted trains and performing transport and delivery services of 
all kinds. Violence was met by violence, so that in Parliament 
the curious spectacle was observed of Socialists and Fascisti both 
calling on a Government to restore order when they knew it to be 
incapable of doing so, much as in the old days Nationalists and 
Ulstermen used to badger a distracted Government in the House 
of Commons. 

When the coup d’état of October took place the strength had 
already gone out of the Socialist movement. In June 1922 a 
local strike at Turin took place and ended in complete failure, 
In August a general strike was proclaimed as a protest, according 
to the Socialists, against the failure of the Government to deal with 
Fascista lawlessness. The strike was a complete failure, but the 
Government of Signor Facta continued its policy of surrender, 
and, without waiting for the strike to collapse, agreed to enforce 
the law in consideration of a return to work. But so complete was 
the failure of the strike that the Alleanza di Lavero, or Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions, which had called it, simply went out of 
existence. All that the Government had done, then, was to 
degrade itself still further in the eyes of the public and to make 
itself still easier game for the Fascisti. The latter, exhilarated by 
their success in breaking the strike, now boldly threatened the 
Government, and demanded not only immediate elections but 
the abandonment of a conciliatory foreign policy and five posts 
in the Cabinet. They also took a leaf out of the Socialist book 
and demanded the cessation of the policy of official ‘ neutrality’ 
as between Socialists and themselves. The moderate Socialists 
were now thoroughly frightened, and the more sensible of them 
made a desperate effort to save those constitutional forms which 
they themselves had undermined. Turati made a definite offer 
to support and to join a new Government. It was too late. 
Matters came to a head at the huge Fascista concentration at 
Naples on October 24, the preliminary to the open assault on the 
Government, which terminated a few days later in the march on 
Rome. There wasnodefence. A feeble effort to proclaim martial 
law failed on the refusal of the King to sign the document, and the 
most serious obstacles the Fascisti had to overcome were a few 
chevaux de frise thrown across the Bridges—poor substitutes for 
Horatius ! It was as easy as Jehu’s entrance into Jezreel. 

It may be astonishing to an Englishman that both 
Socialists and Fascisti could in this way take the law into their 
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hands. But if the reader has followed my brief sketch of the 
development of Italian politics it will be understood how such 
things became possible. The first stage is an autocratic Minister 
securely basing his power on a very limited franchise ; the second 
is the same type of Minister, faced with the difficulties of a larger 
franchise, maintaining his power with increasing difficulty in a 
manner irresistibly reminiscent of Walpole; the third stage is 
marked by the failure of the personal system of government in 
the face of the universal franchise and the system of proportional 
representation. Mussolini’s triumph marks the fourth and last 
stage, which is an attempt to restore the old system of personal 
government in spite of the conditions which originally broke it. 
Unconstitutional action was thus necessary, because it was 
the only way to secure a Government with any degree of strength. 
All politicians had ceased to be statesmen; they had been 
forced to become merely political jockeys. They never felt them- 
selves strong enough to be impartial administrators, nor to employ 
force equally against all breakers of the law. When the law was 
broken the only method of which they could think was secretly 
to encourage other persons to break the breakers of the law and 
in so doing to break the law themselves. Many intellectuals in 
Italy secretly detest Fascismo because they have a real belief in 
constitutional methods, and are afraid alike of its violence 
at home and its bellicosity abroad. But, when the matter is 
impartially considered, it must be confessed that some such 
drastic action was necessary not so much to destroy the Socialist 
menace—that had already been done—as to free Italy from the 
degrading political conditions into which she had fallen. Some 
idea of the prevailing parliamentary chaos may be gathered from 
the fact that since the Armistice, with one exception, no law of 
any importance has passed through the Chamber. The exception 
is the Land Bill of last year, which took three months to push 
through and then lapsed with the fall of the Government which 
had proposed it. Legislation was entirely by Royal decrees, 
which were technically supposed to come up for approval, but 
were usually presented en masse at the end of a session and forced 
through without discussion. The whole time of Parliament was 
spent in the criticism of isolated administrative acts. If the 
reader can imagine the British House of Commons legislating 
solely by Orders in Council, and every day, not*at 8.15, but at 
4 p.m., discussing some definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance on the motion for adjournment, he will gather what the 
Italian Chamber was like. Moreover, he will observe that Mus- 
solini the dictator, reforming Italy by decree, differs in form and 
in force, but not in reality, from Orlando, Nitti, Giolitti, Bonomi, 
or Facta playing the political game by decree. The sole difference, 
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as Mussolini himself told the Chamber with more truth than 
courtesy, is that formerly the Chamber was allowed to prattle and 
to vote, nowitisnot. The change is entirely salutary. It should 
teach Italian politicians the meaning of reality, and the fact that 
if a democratically elected Parliament plays at work it has no 
right to exist at all. 


Corin R. Coote. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD—I 


OnE hundred years ago this Christmas was born Matthew Arnold, 
who enriched English poetry with three great elegies, English 
education with new secondary schools, and English politics with 
a truer perspective. What Thomas Gray was to English letters 
in the eighteenth century Matthew Arnold was in the nineteenth. 
Just as Adam Smith in The Wealth of Nations convinced the 
English intelligentsia of the social value of primary education for 
the masses of the people, so did Matthew Arnold by his reports to 
the Commissions of 1861 and 1868 prevail over the prejudice 
which had withheld English statesmen from using the power and 
resources of Government in the establishment and maintenance 
of publicly managed and conveniently accessible secondary 
schools. And the Marquis of Halifax himself when he justified 
‘The Trimmer’ as the steadying force in political controversy 
did not do a more useful service to English national life than did 
Matthew Arnold by sprinkling ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ over the 
stock-in-trade of some of the mid-Victorian politicians and their 
hackneyed catchwords. 

Melodious like Gray’s and as meticulously wrought, Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry is most exquisite, as Gray was most exquisite, in 
elegy, in poems of mournful and pensive remembrance. Based 
upon a romantic tale in Glanvil’s Vanity of Dogmatizing, Matthew 
Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy pictures 

The story of that Oxford scholar poor, 
Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 

Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s door 

One summer morn forsook 

His friends, and went to learn the gipsy lore, 
And roamed the world with that wild brotherhood, 
And came, as most men deemed, to little good, 

But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 


Glanvil’s tale, published in 1661, was as follows : 


There was very lately a lad in the University of Oxford, who was by 
his poverty forced to leave his studies there ; and at last to join himself 
to a company of vagabond gipsies. Among these extravagant people, by” 
the insinuating subtilty of his carriage, he quickly got so much of their 
love and esteem as that they discovered to him their mystery. After he 
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had been a pretty while exercised in the trade, there chanced to ride by a 
couple of scholars who had formerly been of his acquaintance. They 
quickly spied out their old friend among the gipsies ; and he gave them 
an account of the necessity which drove him to that kind of life, and told 
them that the people he went with were not such impostors as they were 
taken for, but that they had a traditional kind of learning among them, 
and could do wonders by the power of imagination, their fancy binding 
that of others; that himself had learned much of their art, and when he 
had compassed the whole secret, he intended, he said, to leave their 
company, and give the world an account of what he had learned. 


In his Elegy written in a Country Church-yard Gray paints, as 
Gainsborough might have painted, ‘ the rugged elms, the yew- 
tree’s shade’ in the glimmering dusk of the Thames Valley 
meadows at Stoke Poges. Not less deeply felt are Matthew 
Arnold’s word-pictures of the Oxford landscape in The Scholar 
Gipsy—‘ the warm, green-muffled Cumner hills,’ ‘ the stripling 
Thames at Bab-lock-hithe,’ ‘ the skirts of Bagley Wood,’ ‘ the line 
of festal light in Christ Church Hall.’ What Thomas Hardy has 
done for Dorchester and Wessex, what Charlotte Bronté did for 
Haworth and the Yorkshire moors, Matthew Arnold did for the 
water-meadows and upland farms, little visited in his time, 
girdled by which Oxford lay like a grey carving on a green clothy 
In after years and in distant lands, when the work of life has 
drawn them far from the haunts of their youth, Oxford men find 
that The Scholar Gipsy recalls poignantly to them the colour and 
the quiet of the Oxford country and revives in pristine freshness 
the faded memories of days long gone. The poem, like Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard, is the work of what Wordsworth 
called ‘ a sensitive being, a creative soul.’ Because they had felt 
in moments of insight and sensitive perception the tranquil 
beauty, the pathos, the veiled mystery of the scene, the poets had 
power to recreate it for us and to disclose to us its significance. 

Gainsborough, perhaps, would have drawn the English wood- 
lands differently but for Claude. And in Matthew Arnold’s 
Scholar Gipsy there are echoes of Gray. A great poet, like a great 
painter, creates a tradition in which those who follow him may 
work freely though with obligation, and be no copyists though 
they have learned from his technique. What the Dutch painters 
of the seventeenth century were to John Crome of Norwich and 
to Georges Michel who loved the sandy slopes of Montmartre, 
Gray was to Matthew Arnold when he wrote The Scholar Gipsy. 
The younger poet was indebted to his predecessor but was not, 
in any derogatory sense of the word, derivative. He shared in 
his mood, and therefore in the mode of his interpretation of 
things felt and seen. 

There is a likeness between Matthew Arnold’s elegy and 
Gray’s. But while acknowledging Arnold’s debt to his predecessor, 
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who shall say that the later poet did not show himself worthy to 
be ranked with the older one in pathos, in portraiture, and in 
haunting melody of words ? 

There is love poetry by Matthew Arnold, but not love poetry 
of the customary kind. So far as his published writings are 
concerned, his best love poetry is not about women, but about 
places, and especially about one place. Rugby he did not love— 
though there is a true picture of the old yellow-brick chapel, 


Solemn, unlighted, austere 
Through the gathering darkness, 


where his father was laid. Winchester, his other school, seems to 
have had no hold upon his affections. Carnac, in Brittany, moved 
him. The Lakes moved him. And he is deeply himself when he 
writes of the Mediterranean, the Illyrian hills, and ‘ a folding of the 
Apennine.’ More than once he discloses a weird perception of 
Central Asian plains and waterways as though, himself untravelled 
in those lands, his eye had seen them. But Oxford is his love. 
Oxford he sings in The Scholar Gipsy and in Thyrsis as a lover 
sings. And once in prose he sang her charms : 


Beautiful city, so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of our century, so serene, Steeped in sentiment she lies, 
spreading her gardens to the moonlight and whispering from her towers 
the last enchantments of the Middle Age. Adorable dreamer, whose heart 
has been so romantic, who hast given thyself so prodigally, given thyself 
to heroes and causes not mine. Home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, 
and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties. 


But this passionate prose-poetry is a lament, an elegy. And 
in his love poetry, strictly so called, the most moving verses are 
an elegy also: 


Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew ! 
In quiet she reposes ; 
Ah ! would that I did too. 


Her mirth the world required ; 
She bathed it in smiles of glee. 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 


Her life was turning, turning, 
In mazes of heat and sound. 
But for peace her soul was yearning, ~ 
And now peace laps her round. 
Her cabin’d, ample spirit, 
It flutter’d and fail’d for breath. 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death. 


Heine might have written that. In some moods Matthew 
Arnold was an English Heine. Both, I think, wanted to believe 
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things in which their intellect, and still more the intellectual climate 
in which they lived, forbade them honestly to believe. Both, 
perhaps, inherited a wish to believe—a momentum towards 
belief. But in the mind of each of them a sceptical voice mocked 
at belief. Despondency, despondency deepening into despair, is 
the dominant note of Matthew Arnold’s poetry : 


Repose has fled 
For ever the course of the river of Time. 
. . . Cities will crowd to its edge 
In a blacker, incessanter line 
. . . Never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight 
Drink of the feeling of quiet again | 


To us English of the generation which followed Arnold it is 
just possible, but to those who came later it seems impossible, to 
realise what wounds tore the heart of men and women who had to 
cut themselves away from the religious belief to which they clung 
and upon the firm tower of which the tendrils of their spiritual life 
had spread. Matthew Arnold’s temperament was deeply religious. 
But his days fell on an age in which the intellectual atmosphere 
froze a susceptible man’s faith in the creed of his childhood and 
youth. Matthew Arnold’s father, himself swayed by many 
different religious emotions, believed in the Christian faith with 
heart and mind. Heart and mind in Matthew Arnold were not 
at one. Mind denied what heart desired. On him, as on his Swiss 
contemporary Amiel, the ends of a world had come. What in an 
age of faith would have been hopes of heaven were changed for 
him into vivid, wistful imaginings of some long-lost happier 
world—‘ the untrodden mountain-lawns’ where Cadmus and 
Harmonia forgot their first sad life, the Sicilian fold where young 
Daphnis with his silver voice heard ‘ a call celestial ’ : 


And heavenward from the fountain brink he sprang, 
And all the marvel of the golden skies ; 


and the calm of the earlier shore of the river of Time. God 
becomes Nature, a mystically personified Nature. The Christian 
ethic fades into Stoic philosophy, ‘ with close-lipped Patience for 
our only friend’: 
We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth, and is still ; 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 


Yet in the third of his great elegies, written in thankful 
memory of the life and example of his father, Matthew Arnold 
recaptures the glow of the faith of his childhood and bids us 
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believe that in the hour of need to our fainting, dispirited race 
men—‘ sent men’ as Blake called them—‘ like angels appear’ : 

Radiant with ardour divine 

Beacons of hope, ye appear ! 

Languor is not in your heart, 

Weakness is not in your word, 

Weariness not on your brow. 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 

Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 

Strengthen the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste 

On, to the City of God. 


The Arnold family is an example of the transmission of gifts 
of mind and character. Like the Darwins in the observation of 
Nature, the Cecils in the conduct of affairs of State, the Wesleys 
in susceptibility to religious feeling, the Cavendishes in steadiness 
of political judgment, the Maurices in sensitive loyalty to truth, 
and the Frys in pity for the degraded and destitute, the Arnolds 
in successive generations disclose an inherited ability. Matthew 
was the son of the formidable Thomas Arnold, who became Head- 
master of Rugby. His mother was the winsome Mary Penrose. 
The qualities of his parents were united in Matthew, but in dis- 
concerting combination. On one side of his nature he was a son of 
the prophets, endowed with something like second-sight and, like 
his father, a little prone to censure. In other moods he had his 
mother’s charm, her sweet reasonableness and sympathy, and a 
touch of the magic of her ancestral Cornwall. At times he was 
moved, as his father and the Hebrew prophets were moved, by 
an overpowering sense of the things which were coming to pass 
upon the earth in divine retribution for the ignorance of men. But 
at other moments he was overcome by a sense of the beauty of 
much that morally he would be disposed to condemn, by wistful 
loyalty to an ancient order which Time and the trend of things 
had doomed to decay, and by a humorous compassion which 
made him jest rather than curse. 

He was less of one piece than his father had been. We know, 
indeed, that in his earlier years his father was agitated by strong 
but conflicting ambitions, and that his religious sympathies under- 
went changes which at his early death seem to have been still 
incomplete. But in Thomas Arnold there was a consistency of 
judgment greater than that which we find in his son. The father’s. 
susceptibility to new influences was nearer the surface in Matthew. 
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The great Headmaster of Rugby flamed with moral indignation 
like a Hebrew prophet. His son had persistency, but a milder kind 
of zeal. The father was not humorous. Matthew wrote many 
amusing things. But as I remember him—remember him with 
the impression which a youth forms of a celebrity he did not 
know—I recall something inaccessible and rather formidable in 
his bearing. He had the aspect of a man who would have been 
more himself if he had let himself go and had bent himself a little 
more freely to the common level. There was that about him which 
made the Athenzum in old and stiffer days rather terrifying to a 
young member. Yet his face surprised me when I first saw him. 
He was so unlike what I expected a poet tobe. He was dressed 
rather stiffly in black with, I think, black kid gloves. His face 
was large and broad and very noticeably red, with dark close-cut 
whiskers and waved hair parted in the middle. Looking back 
on what I saw, I feel that he was too stiff and aloof—a little less 
natural and easy than a man of his gifts should have been. This 
may be a wrong impression of him, but it lies strong on my mind 
after a lapse of nearly forty years. . 

In Matthew Arnold’s mind there was something impish. It 
was hidden by his gravity and by the stiffness of his demeanour, 
but impish is the only word that describes it. I suspect that his 
early training and the overwhelming personality of his father 
suppressed the imp in Matthew Arnold’s childhood. But the imp 
remained. And in a writer suppressed impishness has a way of 
coming out as impertinence. 

Impertinence, smooth-tongued impertinence, was the flaw in 
some of Matthew Arnold’s prose-writing. He was impertinent to 
some well-meaning politicians, he was impertinent to dissenters, 
he was even impertinent to the Holy Trinity. But the imp in 
Matthew Arnold was a good imp, an amusing imp, a well-meaning 
imp. If the imp had not been untimely suppressed in his child- 
hood Matthew Arnold might have been a great and good-humoured 
caricaturist of the foibles and shortcomings of his time. ‘ Mat’s 
sublime wagging ’ amused Tennyson. The author of Friendship’s 
Garland should have been the Max Beerbohm of his generation. 
And it would have been good for that generation to have a Max 
Beerbohm in their midst. 

The other side to Matthew Arnold’s impishness was his pre- 
disposition in favour of authority. The imp held it in check. But 
Matthew Arnold inherited a dislike for unchartered freedom. 
His father hankered after theocracy. The son relished aristocratic 
leadership in politics and envied France its Academy and Superior 
Council of Education. On his pundit side, he was very much 
influenced by the old tradition of the public schools and of 
Oxford. 
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If the aristocratical institutions of England could be saved by anything 
[he wrote] they would be saved by the Public Schools and the ancient 
Universities. 


He remarked that in England in his time boys intended for the 
professions were brought up in schools very different from those 
in which boys intended for commerce and industry were trained. 
The future recruits of the professions went to the aristocratic 
public schools. 


In England, accordingly, [he said] the professions have long recruited 
the governing force of the aristocracy and assisted it to rule. In no 
country do the professions so naturally and generally share the cast of 
ideas of the aristocracy as in England. Judged from its bad side, this 
cast of ideas is characterised by over-reverence for things established, by an 
estrangement from the powers of reason and science. Judged from its 
good side, it is characterised by a high spirit, by dignity, by a just sense of 
the greatness of great affairs—all of them governing qualities. 


And though he spoke of ‘ the helplessness of English aristocracy, 
whose day is fast coming to an end,’ he believed that ‘ the real 
strength of England lay in the immense extent of the upper class 
—the class with much the same education and notions as the 
aristocracy.’ 


He disliked what he called ‘the chaos of false tendencies, 
wasted efforts, impotent conclusions, works which ought never to 
have been undertaken,’ in English literature. Though he felt it 
‘almost certain that English democracy will throw off the tutelage 
of aristocracy,’ he pointed out that ‘we have never yet been a 
self-governing democracy or anything like it,’ and evidently had 
very little relish for the probable results of our becoming one. 


The difficulty for a democracy is how to find and keep high ideals. 
The individuals who compose it are, the bulk of them, persons who need 
to follow an ideal, not to set one: and one ideal of greatness, high feeling 
and fine culture which an aristocracy once supplied to them, they lose by 
the very fact of ceasing to be a lower order and becoming a democracy. 


He liked the best of the aristocratic tradition, in so far as it 
showed itself in leadership and culture, but he regarded it as 
doomed, just as he reverericed the best of the old religious tradi- 
tion, but thought that this was intellectually exploded. In a 
world sliding into intellectual and moral chaos he thought we 
should be wise to clutch for safety at the authority of the State. 
What he never set himself to contemplate was the possibility of 
finding ourselves in matters of opinion and taste under the thumb 
of a State which drew its standards from nothing more select than 
the multitude. 

But he wanted what he was right in wanting—an infusion of 
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the modern spirit of science and investigation into the older 
aristocratic ideal of English life, and a heightening of the ideals 
of democracy by an infiltration of the manners and culture of the 
more favoured few. Similarly he felt the need in England for 
men of what he called the happy and gracious flexibility, the 
eutrapelia, of the Periclean Greeks, a relaxation of Puritanical 
prejudice, a greater amiability of manners, a fuller measure of 
lucidity in its thought. And it was for what he said about this 
in Culture and Anarchy that Charles Kingsley wrote to thank him 
from Eversley in 1870. 


For me, [wrote Kingsley, with some of the exaggeration with which a 
man having the gift of words sometimes thanks an author for the present 
of one of his works] For me, born a barbarian and bred a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, it has been of solid comfort and teaching. I have had for years 
past an inkling that in Hellenism was our hope. I have been rather ashamed 
of myself, as a clergyman, when I caught myself saying to myself that I 
had rather have been an old Greek than a clergyman. Your book has 
justified me to myself. . . . I must thank you for it as a moral tonic as well 
as an intellectual purge. i 


But Arnold did not at heart want to remake England. He liked 
and believed what Burke said of the English—‘ the ancient and 
inbred integrity, piety, good nature and good humour of the 
people of England.’ He held that what he called ‘a serious 


conception of righteousness and the need of it ’ is essential to the 
stability and strength of a nation, and declared that nothing gave 
more freshness and depth to his own reading of the Bible than 
the sense that righteousness is the only foundation of national 
welfare and that history bears perpetually this testimony to the 
book of righteousness itself. The Bible, therefore, he would have 
made ‘ the great vehicle for conveying the power of letters into 
the schools’ of the people. ‘ Through the Bible only have the 
people much chance of getting at poetry, philosophy and elo- 
quence.’ Therefore he insisted in reports to the Education 
Department on the need, if from this point of view only, for the 
Bible in the schools of the people. 

In his political and social views Matthew Arnold may have 
been two-minded, but it was because he saw and felt the two 
sides to the great questions which confronted his fellow-country- 
men. He was less a leader of the people than his father was. 
He was born into a milder generation. His father was of the age 
of the great Napoleonic wars. The son was of the generation of 
the peace. Matthew Arnold had a vein of irony in him which 
weakened him for partisanship. He had not his father’s un- 
compromising and hazardous zeal, or Gladstone’s power of high 
effervescence. Walter Bagehot and he worked upon the minds 
of the élite of the next following generation. Their instrument 
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was the pen, not the spoken word, which in Matthew Arnold’s 
case was comparatively feeble and ineffective. He saw, as 
Ruskin saw, the storm cloud of the nineteenth century terrible on 
the horizon. But the mental strain which drove Ruskin mad, 
Matthew Arnold relieved by his ‘ hourly-varying anodynes.’ 


M. E. SADLER. 


(To be continued.) 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SCOTTISH VERNACULAR? 


In the cultivation of the Scottish vernacular there has been, and 
still is, discussion as to its value and the extent to which it 
should be taken seriously: and when the view is favourable 
there will be degrees of opinion. As it is always well to be able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in us, it may be not out of 
place to mention, by way of suggestion or reminder, some of the 
attributes of the vernacular which make it worthy of study and 
cultivation. 

In the first place—though not perhaps the most important 
—Scottish idiom has various distinctive features which often 
make it the vehicle of certain condensed expressions of thought, 
and especially of humour. A few examples may be quoted. I 
remember how the late Dr. Marshall Lang (when speaking in 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland with reference 
to the provision for ‘ aged and infirm ministers ’) made an allusion 
which depended for its point entirely upon a well-known Scottish , 
expression, not yet included in the English vocabulary. Referring 
to the institution of ‘ assistant and successor’ to ministers who 
have become rather frail, he mentioned that in one such case 
the senior minister remarked to his assistant and successor, ‘I 
suppose, my young friend, you are thinking long for my dying ?’ 
to which the younger man replied, ‘ Ah, no, sir! but I am keen 
about your living.’ 

Even a Scottish ‘ bull’ (for such have been perpetrated in 
our land as well as in the sister isle) may be partly dependent 
on the dialect. I am thinking of the utterance of two worthy 
citizens who walked from their town to inspect the new cemetery. 

It was quite a contrast with that to which they had been accus- 
tomed in the country parish from which they had come (for 
this was some time ago). In that case there was a good deal of 
confusion in the matter of vegetation, etc.; but what they now 
saw was all spick and span, with neat iron railings, and so forth. 
After a short inspection without utterance, one of the two said, 

I dinna like it ; I’d raither dee than be buried in sic’ a place’ ; 


1 The subject of this article was the topic of an informal lecture recently 
delivered to the Vernacular Circle of the Robert Burns Club of London. 
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but his companion exclaimed, ‘ Weel, wi’ me it’s the verra reverse : 
I winna be buried onywhere else, if I’m spared.’ 

The point now dealt with can often be also illustrated by 
selections from what might be described as a kind of folk-lore. 

I suppose that local folk tales owe their vitality to the fact 
that, as they are based on actual incident, the people living in 
the district at the time of the occurrence retain a vivid recollection 
of the circumstances, including the names of those concerned, 
and can therefore hand on the story to the next generation ; and 
in this way, too, a correct picture of former ways and customs is 
preserved, with some historic interest ; but for such preservation 
and presentation a watchful after-care may often be needed. 
And the following may serve as an example, taken from the 
Strathdon district. 

There was a well-known family there named Beattie. The 
old man had three stalwart sons, who remained bachelors until 
after the father’s death. When the funeral took place there was 
a discussion as to whether the road to the place of interment, 
namely, Glenbuckat, should be by the somewhat circuitous 
route, or straight over the hill, although at the time there was snow 
on the ground. However, the hill route was decided upon, but 
it was found to be more arduous than had been expected. 
The bearers, of course, were relieved in turn, and the oldest of 
the sons was provided—according to the custom of the time— 
with a bottle of beverage, which he dispensed from time to time 
from a small cup. Before the top of the hill was reached, it was 
observed that the bearers were becoming quite exhausted. How- 
ever, the elder Beattie hastened forward and cheered them on 
with the exclamation, ‘ Jist anither houpie, lads, and we'll fairly 
fop him!’ (7.e., whip). 

And, on the plea that it also represents a phase of former 
times, I shall venture to throw in another little episode from the 
same region; and for this, as for the last mentioned, I have to 
thank Mr. Charles Christie, of Strathdon. 

The scene which we are asked to visualise with the mind’s eye 
is the supper-table in the kitchen of a comfortable farmhouse. 
The farmer and his family and the members of the household have 
taken their seats for the simple meal, consisting of a large dish of 
“sowens,” of tempting appearance, placed on the centre of the 
table. On this occasion the minister, on his rounds, happens to be 
present, and he is, of course, asked to say grace. This is somewhat 
lengthy, and meanwhile the house cat, observing that the 
attractive dish is undisturbed, hops on to the table and commences 
to lap up the delicious diet. The minister notices this and, in 
order to drive off the animal, interrupts his own utterance with 
‘ Hish! whish!’; but another visitor is amongst the company— 
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the itinerant tailor—whose old designation was ‘ Whip-the-Cat,’ 
who, becoming anxious about the supper, seizes his measuring 
stick, or ‘ straucht edge,’ and, aiming a smart blow at the cat’s 
head, mutters,‘ That’ll be mair eese than a dizen ‘‘ hish-whishes.”’ ’ 

For a few more specimens of terse use of Scottish phraseology 
I may mention an incident supposed to have occurred at Kintore, 
the name and appearance of which may be familiar to friends 
from the north. One can picture the scene: Main Line train 
standing in the station. A Southerner, observing that the place 
seems small, puts his head out of the window and, beckoning to a 
porter, inquires, ‘ Why are we stopping here ? ’ to which the porter 
replies, ‘ Ye maun stop here ; it’s a junction, ye ken, and forbye, 
Kintore’s a royal burgh.’ ‘ Indeed?’ says the passenger. ‘ And 
have you a provost and magistrates?’ ‘Ay.’ ‘ And does the 
provost go about ina chain?’ ‘Na, he jist gangs aboot lowse.’ 

One other railway incident. When the early train from 
Aberdeen to the north was first put on, a commercial man thought 
that he would try it for his next trip to Inverness, and accordingly 
got called early at the hotel, and, on arriving at the station, said 
to the porter, ‘ Here, porter, hurry up; see, here’s my luggage 
for the three o’clock to Inverness’; but the porter, showing 
complete composure, replied, ‘ Ye needna fash yersel’: she’s awa’.’ 

The last of the specimens which I shall give under this head is 
very simple. A man requiring some small article at a shop, put 
down a pound note, which, of course, involved a good deal of small 
change. This he proceeded to count with very great care and 
deliberation. The shopman, not quite appreciating this extra 
scrutiny, said, ‘ Well, there’s nothing wrong with your change, I 
suppose ?’ and to this the customer replied (with a sigh), ‘ Ay, 
it’s richt, bit it’s nae mair than richt.’ 

And now, while the native Scottish dialect is manifestly the 
guide and medium of much Scottish wit and humour, it is surely 
not less the exponent of pathos ; and this we especially look for, 
and find, in Scottish poesy. 

That remark inevitably suggests resort to the prince of Scottish 
song. But were I to enter upon that field, the present brief paper 
would be liable to develop into a would-be discourse on the master- 
pieces of our national Scottish bard ; and that is not the task now 
undertaken. None the less, it may not be out of place to 
introduce a few modern examples, showing how well the Scottish 
mother-tongue lends itself to tenderness and emotional expression. 
And certainly recent years have produced an abundant harvest of 
verse providing ample material for the selection of choice examples 
of this feature. The compositions of Charles Murray would alone 
suffice as a spring to draw from ; but as limitation is necessary, 
I shall cull sparingly from another Northern bard, not now living, 
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who, I think, did in no ordinary degree strike the note of sympa- 
thetic understanding, and express it with complete familiarity 
with the Doric of the country folk amongst whom he lived and 
worked, and whose affection he greatly won. I am alluding to the 
late Rev. George Abel, of Udny, and I cannot refrain from quoting 
a few stanzas from one of his poems, entitled The Doctor : 


In saidle aft, an’ syne in gig, 
At beck o’ great and sma’, 

An’ never war his chairges big, 
An’ files nae chairge ava. 

Folk sent for him tho’ nae oonweel ; 
He kent fine fat to dee ; 

He gied to them a breid-made peel, 
An’ coloured-eater bree. 

An’ sae for forty years and three 
He helpit ane an’ a’: 

We gat him near the sheilin’ tree 
Smored in a wraith o’ sna. 

The shepherd taul’ him nae to come 
Afore ’twas mornin’ licht, 

That there war wraiths as heich’s the lum, 
An’ roads war oot a’ sicht. 

But Jean was a’ the shepherd haed, 
His love an’ pridefu’ care ; 

The doctor cudna rist in bed 
Fin life hung by a hair. 

He faced the mirk nicht’s fearsome moan, 
An’ leggit up the steep ; 

But foonert, an’ the drowse cam’ on, 
An’ seen his hinmost sleep. 

We brak’ the news to little Jean ; 
Her een grew weet an’ dim ; 

‘ He canna gyang to Heaven his leen, 
An’ I maun eftir him.’ 

The shepherd an’ his sabbin’ wife 
Loot’s pit them in ae grave— 

The man that blithely gied his life, 
The lass he tried to save. 


It may have been observed that, almost instinctively, I have 
drawn upon the north-east of Scotland ; and perhaps no apology 
for that is needed, for, indeed, where better could one go ? Sydney 
Smith spoke of Scotland as the knuckle-end of England. Well, the 
bit of meat towards the knuckle is, perhaps, the choicest part of a 
leg of mutton ; and if Scotland is the knuckle-end of England, the 
north-east corner may be described as the knuckle of Scotland. 
And this seems to be the right moment for allusion to a most 
welcome arrival on the scene, namely, Mair Swatches o’ Hamespun. 
I have not seen the previous instalment, but as to this new 
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symposium, it is really treasure trove, and cordial thanks are due 
to those who have been the means of its production. 

This brochure—or rather, as I have already described it, 
symposium—is distinguished from first to last by its genuinely 
native Scottish character both as to language and sentiment. 
And there is another important quality which is maintained 
throughout, namely, refinement. This might be regarded as a 
matter of course ; but it is worthy of notice, because we frequently 
come across a notion, a sort of superstition, that in literary or 
social converse, when the jocular element is introduced, a relaxa- 
tion from the usual standard of tone is not only permissible, but 
advantageous, as imparting a sort of spice or additional comicality. 
But this idea implies a forgetfulness of the fact that as such pro- 
cedure nearly always causes a sense of jar and discomfort to at 
any rate a portion of the company or audience, it is therefore not 
in accord with the recognised canons of good taste. 

No reference to the pathos of Scottish verse and song can 
properly omit at least an allusion to some of the abiding classic 
specimens of the art. What a priceless gift, for example, was 
bequeathed by Lady Nairne to her country, and to the world, by 
such gems as The Land o’ the Leal! And in scarcely less high a place 
would I venture to name Caller Herrin’. It seems, as it were, to 
inspire any gifted singer; and ever afresh comes the moving 
effect of those concluding words : 


O! ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’— 
Wives and mithers maist dispairin’ 
Ca’ them lives o’ men, 


It will have been inferred that the foregoing remarks and 
quotations have been designed to provide some sort of contribution 
to an answer to the question, Is the preservation of the Scottish 
vernacular really worth while ? 

Yet something deeper is required in order to give support to the 
claim that this study or pursuit is not merely a pastime or question 
of purely historic interest, but that it may be an actual source of 
benefit in no mere materialistic sense. As to this, there will 
doubtless, as already hinted, be degrees of opinion; some take 
high ground in the matter ; and, amongst these, notably, the Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Bruce, of Banff, who is an apostle of the cult, and has 
shown his faith by his works, especially in that choice volume The 
Nor’ East, which has gone through three editions. Dr. Bruce 
claims that there is advantage, in the mental and moral sphere, 
to be gained by the study of the ways and the words of our 
Scottish ancestry. 

In connection with this thesis, Dr. J. M. Bulloch recently 
made some very discriminating and illuminating observations, 
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commencing with a definition of distinctive Scottish humour as 
a very subtle combination of intellectual wit with the humour 
of the heart, which is something quite sui generis ; and as also 
involving the requisite of imagination, which is not supposed to 
be a dominant English quality. 

This suggests an interesting explanation of one of the dis- 
tinguishing features between English and Scottish jocularity, 
namely, the prevalence in England of the pun, a form of joke 
which in Scotland is comparatively rare. The explanation may 
be that in the case of a pun the joke is necessarily on the surface 
and requires no filling in by imagination or dramatic instinct. Of 
course, ‘ punning,’ when indulged in too freely, usually becomes 
tedious and, indeed, a banality; but it need not be altogether 
dismissed on that ground, and undoubtedly some really celebrated 
English wits have frequently resorted to it with effect, including 
Sheridan. A specimen of one of the utterances attributed to him 
may be quoted, though it cannot be described as altogether elegant. 
At a social gathering a young lady was overcome by the heat of the 
room, and had to be carried out in a fainting condition. Subse- 
quently one of the company said, ‘I was very much alarmed, 
because Miss So-and-so looked so ill that I was afraid that she was 
going to ‘‘ kick the bucket.” ’ ‘Oh, no,’ said Sheridan ; ‘ she only 
turned a little pail.’ 

And to come to more recent times, Bishop Wilberforce, of 
course, showed extraordinary readiness in this line. Possibly the 
following sample may not be familiar to some readers. 

In the days when Thorley’s Food for Cattle was advertised with 
large illustrations at every railway station, the Bishop happened 
to be giving an address to an agricultural gathering in his own 
diocese. He opened by remarking that he had not been very well 
recently, and that his doctor had hesitated to allow him to come 
out that evening, so he would have to be brief. On this some 
would-be wag at the back of the hall called out, ‘ Try Thorley’s 
Food, my lord.’ ‘Ah, yes,’ retorted the Bishop, ‘ Thorley’s Food 
—good for horses and for asses ; but it doesn’t suit Oxon.’ 

Reverting to Scottish anecdotal and proverbial lore, Dr. J. M. 
Bulloch has also well observed that, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of the feudal system in Scotland, it never succeeded 
in establishing the pernicious system of caste. And if one were 
asked to mention a visible sign—all the moresignificant because, 
in the main, unconscious—betokening the traditional democratic 
Scottish spirit, it may be found in the Scottish handshake. 

This would furnish a theme by itself; so, to avoid prolixity, it 
may be dealt with by way of some examples, mostly drawn from 
actual observation. But first, taking one of a general sort, let us 
imagine the case of someone who has a placein Scotland. On the. 
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occasion of a visit from a Scottish friend, the host takes him for a 
walk through the grounds. There the gardener happens to be met, 
and the host mentions his name to the guest, remarking that he has 
been a long time in that place. _The guest immediately extends his 
hand, which is shaken with perfect naturalness by the gardener, 
without a particle of self-consciousness or artificiality on either side, 

But supposing that on a subsequent occasion the visitor is 
an Englishman who has not been much in Scotland; if the 
same incident occurs, the English visitor will feel a certain amount 
of hesitation as to whether he should shake hands or not. He is 
quite willing to do so, but he is not quite sure whether it is expected, 
or whether it might seem like a patronising act. 

And now for a case of personal observation. 

During a visit by the writer to Bowhill, about forty-nine years 
ago, an afternoon walk was taken, and the Duke of Buccleuch 
(universally recognised as the grand seigneur, par excellence, of all 
Scotland) was accompanied by the house party. After reaching a 
hillside part of the estate we came upon a group of workmen busily 
engaged in cleaning up the path. An old foreman, vigorously using 
his hoe, made as though he saw not the approaching party, until, 
reaching the spot, the Duke put out his hand, remarking, ‘ Well, 
John!’ On this John looked up, warmly grasped the Duke’s 
hand, and exclaimed, ‘ I’m always glad to see you; but I some- 
times wish your Grace wouldn’t come quite so soon!’ The 
Duke laughed, and, after some further chat, moved on. Somehow 
the incident, with the words and the tone in which they were 
uttered, remains as vividly in memory as if it had occurred only 
a month ago. 

And now an example (also drawn from personal observation) 
of a symptom of the opposite kind. 

During early boyhood, when enjoying the delights of the 
annual summer stay at Haddo House, a special treat was to have 
tea with the delightful old tenant of a farm, not far away. She 
was the widow of a former head gardener, and was quite a type 
of the bright, picturesque, and humorous Scottish housewife ; and 
rich and rare were the scones, the cakes and the jam, when she 
entertained the old laird’s grandchildren. 

On one of these occasions, the party included an English lady 
‘ of title,’ related to our family by marriage. During the visit 
she remarked to me, ‘ The people here seem to be rather forward ; 
that old person evidently expected me to shake hands.’ I am sure 
I listened to this remark open-eyed, and with open mouth ; but 
no utterance escaped me, and perhaps this was just as well, on the 
part of an urchin of nine. And, indeed, it would have been 
difficult to find words to express my amazement. 

Of course, the significance of the Scottish style of handshake 
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consists in the index which it gives of an attitude and habit of 
mind, and in so far as this indicates freedom from the hateful 
tendency of social and class exclusiveness, which may come 
perilously near to snobbishness, we Scottish people have reason 
to be grateful for such an inheritance. 

No doubt the distinetion between England and Scotland in 
this, as in some other characteristics, is much less marked than in 
former times. The English have moved on a bit. Let us hope 
that we Northern folk have not deviated from the old style and 
standard. 

To sum up: if it can be shown that the cult of old Scottish 
tradition, usages, dialect, and anecdote, contributes to hilarity 
and geniality ; and further, if it furnishes an interesting subject 
of historic study ; and still better, if it can be made a source of 
stimulus towards the acquirement and practice of the robust 
qualities of our Scottish forbears, surely all this will go to show 
that the movement for preserving the mother tongue is of no 
mere dilettante sort, but deserves commendation, appreciation, 
and encouragement. 


ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR. 
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WILLIAM EDWARD NORRIS 


THE artist creates: the critic is hardly more than a parasite, 
None the less, a critic may be valuable. If he criticises nothing 
else usefully, he criticises himself. 

It is now some years since the present writer had the temerity 
to attempt an appreciation of the work of Mr. Norris. He was 
admonished in severe prose, and alluded to as a ‘ reviewer who 
found in Mr. Nogris’s pleasant tales a second Thackeray.’ He 
calls these novels ‘ pleasant tales’! This places him to per- 
fection. He must have a very thin mind. As for ‘a second 
Thackeray,’ one carefully excluded that possible misconception, 
remarking only that the prose style of Mr. Norris was not inferior 
to that of Mr. Thackeray. One was considering the question of 
how far each of the giants represented the period over which he 
was active, and from this point of view our author stands far 
above them all. 

The catalogue of the British Museum shows that Mr. Norris 
has published sixty-seven books. This is a very large output. 
To stray in the garden of kindred arts, we may note that Charles 
Méryon left very few plates behind him, all of consummate merit, 
but still very few, whereas Turner left twenty thousand works of 
all sorts. It is not, therefore, to an artist’s discredit that he 
should be prolific. Tennyson wrote up to the last year of his life, 
and wrote nobly up to the last moment. It depends entirely on 
the quality of the artist’s work. 

There have been many writers who were very prolific, who are 
now forgotten: strictly speaking, and with a conscientious effort 
to appreciate their work, we can hardly avoid the term pot- 
boiling. Pot-boiling is wholly outside the books that we are 
considering : each one is as finished and polished as its predecessor. 
It is clear, if the writer is an accurate observer, and began writing 
forty-five years ago, and is still writing, that his books must be 
invaluable as a reflection of contemporary manners. They throw 
back, so to speak, to days in old Germany, before 1866, and in 
Heaps of Money, published in 1877, we have Dresden, and the 
surrounding country, and the manners of the English settlers 
there, exactly as they were, and not greatly differing from the 
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Dresden one knew in one’s youth. That is the beginning of the 
tale. 

The end of the tale brings us well into the unhappy twentieth 
century, after the war. What is remarkable in this literal library 
of fiction—for it is nothing less—is its vast range of scenery. As 
to whether it is accurately observed and recorded, one can only 
speak of what one knows. In England scenes one knows— 
Sussex, and Northumberland, and Devonshire—are accurately 
delineated. One takes, therefore, on trust the pictures of Wilt- 
shire and Norfolk, counties which one has never seen, or seen too 
superficially for one’s observations to be worth noticing. It is 
the same outside England. Scenes of Rome, and Paris, and 
Tasmania, and Egypt, which one knows, are here. One must 
therefore conclude that Ireland, and Algiers, and Athens, and 
St. Paul, which one does not know, are also faithfully reproduced. 

We have, then, an author with a vast range of observation, 
and active over the best part of half a century. To be sure, it is 
possible, as we noted before, to write a great deal without leaving 
any impression. To employ the horrible phrase which is creeping 
into the language, the ‘ acid test’ is, Can you read a book 
twice? And in Mr. Norris’s case one answers unhesitatingly, 
‘Twenty times.’ He possesses the supreme gift of effacing him- 
self, and contemplates creation with the dispassionate gaze of a 
creator. 

Impossible to guess his politics. He delineates charming 
Radicals and idiotic Radicals, attractive Tories and Tories @ tout 
casser. He draws clerics who are nothing less than saints and 
clerics whom the world would be better without. He draws great 
ladies who enchant and great ladies who terrify. He performs . 
the almost impossible trick of bringing into London society that 
exotic type the overdressed ‘ rasta,’ and hits off, with one masterly 
stroke, the impression the man makes upon his friend and subse- 
quent victim, a most attractive young Tory member of Parlia- 
ment : ‘ The fellow ought to look a most outrageous bounder, but 
somehow or other he doesn’t.’ 

Whatever astonishing situations he creates, and they are 
innumerable, his characters are always alive, and always act as 
they would in real life. That is to say, Mr. Norris does not label 
his dramatis persone: there is no harm in doing so, and quite 
great artists, like Charles Reade, have done this, stating with great 
precision: ‘ This is a villain; this is a good man; this is a nice 
girl; this is a cat.’ Mr. Norris allows his characters to speak for 
themselves. There are many rogues about, for instance. One 
does not count the poor wretches in the dock of the Central 
Criminal Court, but the real rogues, the disastrous rogues who 
wreck people’s lives, and plunder unrebuked, even applauded. 
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Such a rogue is Tom Heywood, such was Arthur Vaux, such was 
Sir Gilbert Marling. All of these people ought to have been sent 
to prison; and are highly popular and considered. The pious 
rogue, perhaps the vilest type of all, has never attracted Mr, 
Norris. In fact, one may surmise he is too repulsive a type. 
The great Dutchmen stuck at nothing, literally nothing, and no 
one can deny their power, but much of their work, or rather of 
their subject, is coarse. One prefers not to look at it. 

The great passions are all here, but the narrative moves 
smoothly, as events mostly do in real life. The Countess Radna, 
for instance, who marries Douglas Colborne, is furiously jealous 
of Peggy Rowley. Her jealousy and the consequences of its 
indulgence end her short and most unhappy life ; but you would 
never guess, from the way the narrative moves, that the Countess 
was aware of Peggy’s existence. 

In the same novel, called after the unhappy heroine, Mr. Norris 
presents to us the Marchese de Leonforte, who, as one has never 
been in Sicily, one must assume to be a correct portrait. As his 
ideas date from about the thirteenth century, we may imagine 
the remarkable situations in which he contrives to figure. 

Mr. Norris has a high regard for birth and breeding. In the 
Age of Silliness in which we are condemned to dwell it has become 
the fashion to reprobate and deride these things. Coincidently 
we are following a science that we are silly enough to suppose that 
we have discovered, the science of eugenics. Of course, the only 
possible eugenics are that men should be strong and women fair, 
These are the eugenics practised by all the aristocracies through 
all the ages, and by a great many people who are not at all 
aristocratic. 

Perhaps we should be right in saying that our author handles 
everything beautifully. He does not pretend that the world is 
entirely virtuous, but he makes it quite clear that virtue is a 
higher state and a more beautiful state than wickedness. One 
misses altogether (and is very grateful to the author therefor) 
the horrific type of what, for want of a more elegant expression, 
one must needs call the female cad. Men are well drilled in 
manners at school and college, or in the Services, or in business, 
and with the exception of an occasional ‘yahoo’ our manners 
might be worse on the whole. Women lack all these advantages, 
and several generations of self-assertion have produced this very 
ugly type. Perhaps for that reason, that it is very ugly, Mr. 
Norris will have nothing to say toit. In fact, on one occasion he 
dismissed a whole crew in three contemptuous words : ‘ Silly old 
things!’ Nevertheless, in Clarissa Furiosa he presents us with 
the portrait of a young lady with five thousand a year and a house 
in Cadogan Gardens, who strays into this arid tract of wasted 
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endeavour, but she returns to sanity, and the story is wholly 
charming. 

It must never be forgotten that, style, incident and narrative 
apart, these volumes are invaluable to the student of social 
history. In fact they are social history. Thus, when Mr. Norris 
describes the Movement as ‘a singularly silly campaign,’ he 
prophesies, but prophesies all wrong, because the ‘ singularly silly 
campaign’ has ended by sweeping the Conservatives back to 

wer. Sir Henry Maine was a true prophet when he pointed 
out that the Movement, fostered by a few disagreeable fanatics 
with a respectability here and there to give it tone, would have 
precisely the contrary effect to that anticipated by its fautors. 
Placed in the forefront of the most advanced Radical programme, 
the gift of votes to women could only result in a rootedly Conser- 
vative policy for the Government. 

Clarissa and her husband being separated for various foolish 
reasons, it was as one of the audience that Sir Guy attended a 
lecture on ‘ The Girl of the Future.’ The usual patter followed, 
and the speaker finished up by saying that the ‘ girl of the future ’ 
would ride cross-saddle. The ex-guardsman, who had a daughter 
growing up, could not stifle the ejaculation ‘I’m damned if she 
shall ! ’"—after which he left the hall. 

It is many years since one was in the Row, but every morning 
- in the Bois de Boulogne you may see the most distinguished 
horsewomen in Paris riding @ califourchon, so that what was 
indecorous, not to say scandalous, thirty years ago is a habit 
to-day of a large minority, if not a slight majority. 

There are Blue Books on the Movement, but if anybody 
wants to study the question with all its sideshows he need only 
read Clarissa Furiosa. 

Many of us may remember the kidnapping of Alexander of 
Bulgaria, and the subsequent assassination of Stambouloff under 
Prince Alexander’s successor. This tragedy is greatly concerned 
with the fate of one of Mr. Norris’s most gallant and unhappy 
characters. The scene is shifted from a stately English manor- 
house to a conspirators’ den in Constantinople. The atmosphere 
is dingy, but convincing. Never having been within a thousand 
miles of Constantinople, and never having consciously rubbed 
elbows with a conspirator, one is hardly entitled to profess an 
opinion, but one pictures the frowsty room, the incessant jabber 
in unintelligible tongues, and the general air of seediness and 
incompetence. In this uncongenial society the English lancer, 
bewildered and bored, awaits his doom. He has to wait long, 
for the committee, seeing him young, healthy and rich, wonder 
whether he be not aspy. He had not been warned off the turf, or 
caught cheating at cards ; therefore, why should he wish to die ? 
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In the end he receives orders, which he tears up and throws out 
of the carriage window, assassinations not being what he bargained 
for. The death for which he longed came to him in a sham duel, 
and if anybody wants to know why he sought death he may 
read Misadventure 

Harry and Ursula is cast in the period of the siege of the 
Legations ; Lord Leonard the Luckless brings in the Boer War; 
Paul's Paragon the earthquake at Messina ; and so on through all 
the long list of ‘ pleasant tales.’ Each novel reflects with accuracy 
passing fashions, even to such trivial details as gentlemen turning 
down their gloves, and is immediately concerned with some event 
of contemporary history. 

The traditional folly of nations, misdescribed wisdom, has 
decided that comparisons are odious ; on the contrary, nothing is 
so instructive. To turn, therefore, to the novels of Mr. Thackeray, 
which reflect the life of the nineteenth century up to half-way 
through the century, one cannot help asking oneself, ‘ Were our 
grandfathers really such a rough lot?’ There is so much fisti- 
cuffs, so much of throwing people out of the window and knocking 
people down. It seems improbable that manners could have 
changed with such rapidity: because there is nothing of all this 
in Mr. Norris’s novels. People differ, and even quarrel, but they 
quarrel—to use a good old word completely out of date—genteelly. 

We must therefore conclude either that a sudden reformation 
took place or else the alternative. The alternative is, as Sir 
Henry Maine pointed out, that Thackeray, like a great many 
people, perhaps the majority of his contemporaries, was tainted 
with Rousseauism. The result is that his favourite characters 
present much the appearance of Rousseau’s Natural Man, as the 
latter would display in modern society—much, that is, of the 
violent blackguard. 


While Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in Early Greece she sung 


(which is sound rhyme, though bad grammar) 


The Passions oft about her cell 
and so on. 

The passions frequent the cell of Norris the necromancer, but 
they all behave very nicely. It is no longer necessary for colonels 
in the Army to swoon by way of demonstrating the depth of 
their emotions. Nevertheless, people do fall in love in these 
novels, and some of them make quite a practice of doing so. 
Duelling has been made a criminal offence, and brawling is merci- 
fully out of date, if it ever was really the fashion. Nevertheless, 
people do hate in these novels, and even, when put to it, 
murder. 
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We are all more or less keen on psychology—a dreary pursuit ; 
and nothing that is not dreary is considered to be correctly 
psychological. None the less, all these novels, without any 
reservation, are subtly psychological. We may take, for instance, 
Marcia or Lord Leonard the Luckless. 

The professional psychologist worries his subject to pieces, 
and ends by producing nothing but a dissertation on the obvious. 
The effect of Marcia is one of profound melancholy, but deeply 
instructive. As in all of Mr. Norris’s work, there are half a dozen 
plots each reacting on the other. As the book is in effect the 
history of twenty years of family life, one wonders how it is 
that one is not profoundly bored. We watch the higher type 
disappear, the lower type prevail. So it is in real life, ‘ captain 
good attending captain ill.’ When Moral Tales were in fashion 
one naturally shrank from them on account of their repulsive 
title ; but lofty morals, proceeding from exquisite fiction, are a 
valuable contribution to good. 

It has come to my knowledge that Barham of Beltana caused 
annoyance to Tasmanians by reason of its allusion to the convict 
system. One should respect everybody’s point of view, and for 
that reason perhaps some little respect might be implored for 
one’sown. From my point of view, then, the Australians may take 
it as one of their chief glories that from a beginning so unpromising 
they have succeeded in building up a sumptuous and unique 
civilisation. There is surely nothing in this book at which a 
candid observer can take umbrage. Mr. Norris is careful to make 
the Englishman the rogue and the Tasmanian the victim. The 
victim’s son is presented as upright, industrious, and vastly 
wealthy. He loathes England and all things and persons English, 
and does not care if you know it. His family feelings are strong 
and quite outweigh his prejudices, so the story ends happily. 
But of course it is obvious that all these considerations are side 
reflections, and what our brethren overseas detest is the faintest 
allusion to the subject. Surely if we can stand it, they can; the 
shame is ours, not theirs. Is it not to Mr. John Scantlebury 
Blenkiron that we owe the remark : ‘ It’s a wonderful thing, your 
British Empire, but what I can’t make out is, how your old-time 
highbrows built it up’? Just so. Very penetrating, like all the 
remarks of that immortal creation. He would wonder still more 
if he had spent twenty years in the Record Office. It is enough 
to make any man of honour, or even decent feeling, wince. 

It is a profound remark of M. Guizot that ‘ No body of men 
throughout history ever yet lost power for any other reason than 
that they had become unworthy to exercise it.’ That appears 
to be exactly where we find ourselves to-day. It is not that this — 
man is incompetent, or that measure mischievous; it is that 
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the Imperial sentiment is being deliberately stifled. All senti- 
ments die unless they are cherished. There ought to be chairs 
of Imperial History in every university. Boadicea and the 
Wars of the Roses are intensely interesting to historians, just 
like all other historical events, but Imperial history ought to 
come first, even to the possible exclusion of Boadicea. There 
ought also to be a social and academical centre for the Empire, 
and in this way we should all get to know each other very much 
better, and we should avoid distressing if salutary passages of 
arms like the following. Said a famous Australian to the present 
writer: ‘ What’s London to us?’ On the spur of the moment 
one feebly answered: ‘ Well, sir, London might be described as 
the brain of the Empire.’ The rejoinder was crushing: ‘ Then 
all I can say, sir, is that the Empire has got softening of the 
brain.’ Most unhappily true. 

We miss the historic continuity when we come to the last 
fifteen cataclysmic years. It may be surmised that the subject 
is distasteful to a patriotic writer who seeks first of all after 
grace of expression. There is nothing which he could not achieve 
if he chose to attempt it, but would it give him any pleasure to 
narrate the break-up of the foundations of the Great Deep of 
English History and the transformation of a once proud people 
into a rabble of spongers? For instance, can we imagine Gains- 
borough depicting the choice scenes of the Dutchmen? Of course 
not. He would pass by on the other side. Thus we come to 
Mr. Norris’s limitation. He is essentially the Gainsborough of 
English prose writers. We have but to consider wizards like 
Mr. Edgar Jepson, Mr. Storer Clouston, or Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim to see how far removed from Mr. Norris’s province. 
is all this ‘Battle, murder, and sudden death.’ To take only 
*one example: if we want to know what revolution means, 
above all to the lowly, all we have to do is to read A Prince 
in Petrograd. ; 

It is related of the late Sir Frank Lockwood that he and 
Mr. Birrell when walking across the park examined the question 
‘What is the saddest line in all poetry?’ ‘All poetry’ is too 
wide a field for the present humble writer, but English poetry 
is more manageable. ‘Captain good attending captain ill’ is 
sad enough, but it carries a sense of fierce drama which somewhat 
mitigates the melancholy. Perhaps ‘ Thou hast been, art, shalt 
be, alone ’ is the saddest line of all. This is the keynote of Lord 
Leonard the Luckless, which is no book for the young. Not that 
there is any harm in it; only youth would fling it aside in im- 
patience, and we can even hear their comments: ‘ Why didn’t 
the old fool do so-and-so?’ Ah, why indeed? Because when 
sorrow is piled on sorrow, when a man has been called upon to 
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endure what no man ought to be called upon to endure, the 
breaking point comes. Desire fails, ambition dies—nothing is 
worth while. The happiest, or rather the least miserable, end 
of all is to crawl away to one’s den like a wounded animal; and 
to Lord Leonard even this was denied: he was too rich. What 
can youth understand of all this ? 

The only son of a younger son, he passed a miserable childhood 
of poverty almost squalid. His mother, vastly determined and 
capable, contrived somehow or other to put him into the Royal 
Navy. He was not popular—solitude and poverty do not 
engender the popular qualities, but he made one friend. He 
loved his work and everything to do with the sea. One fatal day 
there came the message announcing two deaths. The Comman- 
dant sent for him, delivered the message with due gravity, and 
anticipated some expressions of regret, but all the boy said was : 
‘Does that mean that I’m Lord Leonard, sir?’ To himself the 
Commandant remarked: ‘ Hang it all! At his age one does not 
have such an uncommonly keen eye for the main chance.’ So 
he was misunderstood from the first. All the poor boy was 
thinking was that his mother would never allow him to stay in 
the Navy; and, indeed, a midshipman who was a peer of the 
realm with thirty thousand a year would be something of an 
anomaly. He was also thinking what a terrible thing it must 
be to be suddenly transformed into such a disagreeable person 
as the late Lord Leonard. 

He left the Navy then, his one great pleasure. Only one 
stroke of luck befell him in all his miserable life: he was spared 
the pains of indigence. No rascally lawyers or swindling trustees 
could evade the vigilance of Mrs. Leonard, and when he came of 
age he found himself not only rich, but vastly wealthy. Urged, 
injudiciously enough, by his mother to marry, he attempts to do 
so, selecting a graceful and accomplished young lady, who rewards 
him by eloping with his only friend. Betrayed by his friend and 
his betrothed, it remained only for him to be betrayed by his 
wife. The girl was a minx, and turned out to be a termagant or 
worse, if there can be anything worse than a termagant wife. 
His son died, but he owned a daughter, of whom nothing could be 
predicated except that she was his wife’s daughter. The un- 
avoidable divorce followed. He retained a love of the sea, and 
also a queer idea that he could write poetry. Late in life he 
formed an attachment for the son of his old friend. The boy 
went out with the naval contingent, and was killed in Methuen’s 
advance. The unhappy man expires almost with the cry of 
Calvary on his lips. 

‘The Fine Arts’ is an expression that covers all the arts 
except music, prose, and poetry, as the expression is usually 
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employed. How many people are there in England who appre- 
ciate all the Fine Arts? The members of the Dilettanti Club, 
Here, in order to secure community of sen‘.ment, you cannot 
become a candidate ; you must be invited. Next, the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, with a nominal membership of 500. Finally, the 
frequenters of Christie’s, including those who are interested 
commercially and those who are interested artistically. Say 
1000 altogether. From all of these gentlemen you may expect 
a sound and probably an expert opinion. Outside this micro- 
scopic portion of the electorate there is hardly anything but 
pretence. 

To return to our province of the Fine Art of Prose: there are 
very few people who can appreciate all styles. Probably at the 
present moment these novels are not widely read, although in the 
past they have been highly popular. But as for not being widely 
read, who reads Shakespeare? Only the most fastidious and 
highly trained. 

Mutatis mutandis and at a long interval we can now place 
our man. As an exacting stylist, a master of narrative and of 
psychology, he is easily in the first rank. 

W. F. Lorp. 





THE DIVINE POET 


‘ THE two cardinal points of poetry,’ it was agreed by Coleridge 
and Wordsworth in one of their conversations, are ‘ the power of 
exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to the 
truth of Nature, and the power of giving the interest of novelty 
by the modifying colours of the imagination.’ If, on the one 
hand, we extend the word ‘ Nature ’ to include man and his works, 
his pains and pleasures, and, on the other, the word ‘ imagination ’ 
to include those mysterious exhalations from the immaterial 
world which sometimes, as in the case of Coleridge’s own Kubla 
Khan, seem to amount to frank sorcery, we shall find the definition 
satisfactory. With these qualifications, for example, it is easy to 
place Pope, who is manifestly a great poet, though his imagination 
is not highly coloured, though he is not greatly interested in 
Nature, in the narrow usage of the term. We shall agree that in 
fact all that which we call poetry lies between the one and the 
other, inclining now to the former point, now to the latter. We 
shall probably conclude that as a rule the greatest genius lies most 
nearly equidistant between the two. This is certainly true of 
Milton and Wordsworth, two of the greatest and most representa- 
tive of English poets, though with the first the needle points 
rather to imagination than Nature, and with the second the 
reverse is the case. But the Milton of Paradise Lost is also the 
Milton of J? Penseroso, our finest pastoral lyric. And where in 
our language are the two influences more happily combined than 
in Tintern Abbey and the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ? 
Nor is Shelley even an exception to this rule. The men at the 
extremes will generally be of the second order of poets. 

As an example of one sort we may cite the poet Crabbe, whose 
realism is little illumined by ‘ the modifying colours of the imagina- 
tion.’ If the author of Phebe Dawson be at*one pole, Richard 
Crashaw is at the other. If the first be of the earth earthy, the 
second is of the sky skiey. Crashaw, indeed, at his best fulfils 
the conception of the poet as an ethereal being, whose eyes are 
fixed upon a world that those of grosser vision see not, whose feet 
scarce touch the clay of this in his passage through it, who shines 
with a light reflected from divine fires. The foremost charac- ~ 
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teristic of his poetry, that from which springs his chief fascination, 
which compensates for his faults, is ecstasy. Now we are inclined 
to consider the Englishman a stolid individual, but it is a fact that 
ecstasy is very common in English poetry. It is its lack that so 
often disappoints English readers of French poetry, where they 
find no Crashaw, no Shelley, no Francis Thompson. Allied with 
this ecstasy is mysticism, wherein also English literature, from 
Vaughan to Coventry Patmore, is rich. What is remarkable 
about Crashaw is that his mysticism is not typically English—is, 
in fact, most un-English. He stands alone, not only among 
English poets, but among English Catholic mystics. 

Richard Crashaw was born in London, at some date between 
July 1612 and July 1613, of Protestant clerical stock. He was 
educated at the Charterhouse. The exact date of his entry 
cannot be determined, the registers not going back so far. Among 
his many Latin poems is one addressed to his schoolmaster, 
‘ ornatissimo viro praeceptori suo colendissimo, magistro Brook,’ 
included in the book of Greek and Latin poetry written ‘dum 
Aulae Pemb. alumnus fuit, et Collegii Petrensis socius.’ He was 
elected a scholar of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in July 1631, 
graduating in 1634, and transferring in 1636 to Peterhouse, thus 
making, as Dean Beeching notes, the opposite journey to that 
which was made by Gray in the following century. In a volume 
of divine epigrams in Latin published that year is perhaps the 
most famous Latin line written by an English poet, on the miracle 
of the water turned into wine, the pentameter 


Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit 


which has attracted many translators, the majority of them 
basing their versions on a misprint of ‘ lympha’ for ‘ nympha.’ 

Crashaw became a Fellow of Peterhouse in 1637, the year in 
which the brilliant young Abraham Cowley, whose friendship with 
the elder poet was to be immortal, came up to Trinity. Another 
friend was Joseph Beaumont, author of Psyche, also at Peterhouse. 
The unknown editor of Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple declares that 
the latter was ‘excellent’ in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish (in the two last of which he had no instructor), and skilled, 
as well as in poetry, in ‘ Music, Drawing, Limning, Graving.’ He 
became an intimate of Little Gidding, in the neighbouring shire 
of Huntingdon, where Nicholas Ferrar had founded a religious 
settlement devoted to divine meditation, where, he declares, in 
words which have kinship with the famous passage in the Ode on 
the Intimations of Immoriality, 


The self-rememb’ring soul sweetly recovers 
Her kindred with the stars. 


At this time he was still a Laudian within the Church of England. 
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There is no reason to suppose that he would have left it but for 
the overthrow of the High Church party. In 1644 came that 
débacle. Laud was beheaded, and on Cambridge came, like a wolf 
on the fold, the Earl of Manchester to administer the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Crashaw refused to subscribe, and was 
one of sixty or seventy Fellows expelled. He went to the royal 
headquarters at Oxford, of which University he was already a 
member. It was probably here that he became a Roman Catholic. 
We next discover him in poverty and distress in Paris, where, as 
the story goes, he was presented to Queen Henrietta Maria by 
Cowley. There also his Steps to the Temple was published. The 
Queen sent him with letters of introduction to Rome, where he 
became secretary to Cardinal Palotta, the Governor. Another 
Fellow of Peterhouse, John Bargrave, relates that he complained 
to his master of the wickedness of his suite. This brought him 
into so great danger that the Cardinal had him appointed to a 
benefice at the Church of Our Lady of Loretto, which enshrined 
the Holy House, said to have been carried by angels from Nazareth 
to deliver it from the impious hands of the Saracens. There he 
died of a fever shortly after his arrival. Dr. Grosart has dis- 
covered that a new appointment was made on August 25, 1649, 
four months later. Cowley writes in his famous elegy : 


Where, like some holy sacrifice t’expire, 
A fever burns thee, and love lights the fire, 


evidently not crediting the story that he was poisoned by the 
Italians whose wickedness he had exposed to Cardinal Palotta. 
No more fitting end can be imagined for this creature all flame and 
passion than a passing at such a site. The incident is one of the 
great romances of literary history, and has a worthy commemora- 
tion in Cowley’s splendid ode. 

In dealing with the metaphysical poets we find ourselves 
constantly referred to two names. Whether our study be Carew, 
Suckling, Lovelace, Quarles, Cowley or Marvell, we are always 
repeating these names, those of John Donne and Ben Jonson. 
These two poets dominate all their age and for good and ill mark 
it as their own. Crashaw, most ‘ metaphysical’ of them all, 
appears to owe rather less than these others to Donne and less still 
to Ben. Some of those strangely earthly metaphors for sacred 
things which he employs may indeed come from Donne, but much 
of his inspiration is foreign—Spanish and Italian. Two of the 
sources are revealed by himself in his hymns to Saint Teresa, the 
Spanish mystic, and in Sospetto d’Herode, a translation of the first 
canto of an epic by Cavaliere Marini, an Italian poet whose death - 
occurred in Crashaw’s childhood. It is from these sources that 
come his religious ardour, wherein the divine mingles so strangely 
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with the half-animal, and also that ultra-refinement of ‘ wit,’ that 
wealth of extravagant metaphor, which Mr. Gosse calls ‘ fantastic 
foppery.’ There is no doubt that he derived from the Spaniards 
that symbolism of sexual passion which, from the Song of Solomon 
to certain poems of Coventry Patmore, is so disquieting to the 
devout. With the Spaniards, indeed, it sometimes appears to us 
to degenerate into deliberate sensuality. This we tolerate in King 
Solomon, who, when he wrote 

Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the honeycomb ; honey and milk are 
under thy tongue; and the smell of thy garments is like the smell of 
Lebanon, 
wrote clearly as an earthly lover, even if employing earthly love 
as an image. It is startling in the mouths of monks and nuns, 
In those of Crashaw and Patmore it is often scarce less surprising, 

Crashaw’s conceits are not more bewildering, but are more 
highly coloured than those of Donne. A tear from the eye of the 
Virgin becomes in one poem a ‘ moist spark,’ a ‘ watery diamond,’ 
a ‘star about to drop,’ a pearl ‘slipp’d from Aurora’s dewy 
breast.’ Yet nothing could be more unjust to Crashaw or destruc- 
tive of his charm than to pick out these purple spots from the web 
of his verse and exhibit them singly. These poets, and Crashaw 
above all, fascinate not in spite but because of their glitter and 
flamboyancy. Their ‘ wit’ is a part of their work, a pattern, a 
flavour, a perfume, which, whether it appeals to us or not, cannot 
be subtracted without the ruin of the whole. It is a quality easy 
enough to recognise, but extraordinarily subtle and elusive when 
the moment comes to define it. It may seem at first sight absurd 
to declare that it is in part the product of a conviction that the 
visible world exists, when we have just been insisting upon this 
poet’s preoccupation with the mystic side of life. Yet it is a fact 
that this poet and all the rest are in a sense materialists. Material 
things about them are ever to them very real. They live in an 
age very interested in science, and they exhibit their own interest 
by their metaphors. Says.Marvell, excusing Cromwell for over- 
throwing the existing order : 


Nature, that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less, 
And therefore must make room 
When greater spirits come. 


John Hall thus expresses his Epicurean philosophy : 
Since that this thing we call the world 
By chance on atoms is begot. 
Cowley summons chemistry to punish his cruel mistress : 


Wo to her stubborn heart if once mine come 
Into the self same room ; 

’*Twill tear and blow up all within, 

Like a granado shot into a magazin. 
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And here is a stanza from The Weeper, by Crashaw, which Mr. 
Gosse declares ‘has driven away from it [his shrine] many a 
would-be worshipper ’ : 
Not the soft gold which 
Steals from the amber-weeping tree, 
Makes Sorrow half so rich 
As the drops distill’d from thee. 
Sorrow’s best jewels lie in these 
Caskets, of which Heaven keeps the keys. 


Of those who are driven away by this, one might well demand 
what they went out for to see. Not, surely, an Elizabethan, with 
wood-notes wild, nor an Augustin, with polished medtocritas, nor 
a Victorian romantic, with great accomplishment and subtle 
music. No, they expected to find a ‘ Fantastic,’ the most fantas- 
tical, perhaps, of them all. . They must take him as he is. There 
will be times when he will strain his note, just as there are times 
when these others strain their notes. Above all, they must not 
believe that it is naivety which leads these metaphysical poets to 
their excesses. On the contrary, it is sophistication. And here, 
perhaps, we come to the heart of the matter. It is impossible to 
define poetical ‘ wit ’ in one word ; but if the task were imposed, 
what better could be found than this—sophistication ? There is 
in the poetical art no standing still. Each generation of poets 
must find a new mode of expression. He who deliberately repeats 
the mode of the old is cramping his own art, which is in part the 
product of his environment. Cowley was a disciple of Spenser, 
but he wrote like Spenser only while a precocious child. The 
metaphysical poets must take their own road. Their signpost is 
‘wit.’ They are too ‘fine,’ in the best meaning of the term, 
too particular to ape the simplicity of their predecessors. The 
heroic days are gone. These men, but for the greatest of them, 
Milton, who is assuredly of their company, are lesser men. 
Ah, yes, but that they have something the others lacked in this 
quality, something that has lacked since then. They have their 
‘ wit.’ 

The most famous of Crashaw’s religious poems is A Hymn to 
the Name and Honour of the Admirable Saint Teresa. It is inte- 
resting because it contains instances of all Crashaw’s qualities 
without the exaggeration of those qualities displayed in The 
Weeper and other poems. It has rapture and fire, it has all that 
high-coloured imagery that Crashaw borrowed from its subject. 
Its theme is unfolded in the opening words : 


Love, thou art absolute, sole lord 
Of life and death ! 


It tells how Teresa, ‘ yet a child, outran maturity, and durst plot © 
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a martyrdom,’ and how she was reserved for another life and 
death. 


Farewell then, all the world, adieu ! 
Teresa is no more for you. 

Farewell all pleasures, sports, and joys, 
Never till now esteemed toys ! 
Farewell whatever dear may be, 
Mother’s arms or father’s knee ! 
Farewell house, and farewell home ! 
She’s for the Moors and martyrdom. 


Sweet, not so fast ; lo! thy fair spouse, 
Whom thou seek’st with so swift vows, 
Calls thee back, and bids thee come 
T’embrace a milder martyrdom. 


Thou art Love’s victim, and must die 

A death more mystical and high ; 

Into Love’s arms thou shalt let fall 

A still surviving funeral. 

His is the dart must make the death, _. 
Whose stroke will taste thy hallow’d breath ; 
A dart thrice dipp’d in that rich flame 
Which writes thy spouse’s radiant name 
Upon the roof of heaven, where aye 

It shines, and, with a sovereign ray, 

Beats bright upon the burning faces 

Of souls which in that name’s sweet graces 
Find everlasting smiles. 


So splendid is the passion, so lyrical, so intense, in this poem that 
we are never cloyed by the extravagance of the metaphors, nor 
notice, till we come to examine the verses carefully, a fact such as 
that the word ‘ sweet’ occurs six times in less than fifty lines. 
But Crashaw is more uneven than almost any poet save Coleridge. 
An Apology for the foregoing Hymn is lead to the gold of this. 
Here also, indeed, are a few fine ‘ fopperies,’ but for the most part 
the poem is dull with the dulness of Habington. He returns yet 
again to his favourite saint in The Flaming Heart, and yet again 
is at his worst, though his own true disciples, as fierce a clan as 
those of Wordsworth and Browning, will not admit it. To make 
amends, in a final passage added at a later date he gives us 
perhaps his highest flight. Nothing even in the Hymn is so 
splendid as this : 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 
By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire, 
By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire ; 
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By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul, and seal’d thee His ; 
By all the heav’ns thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim !) 

By all of Him we have in thee ; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 


Of all poets Crashaw risks most from the hasty judgment of 
minds which do not alone move outside the channels of his, but 
are unable to comprehend the course of those channels. If a man 
sing of the loss of Paradise, of a lock cut from a beauty’s head, of 
a skylark climbing the heavens, of the pictures upon an antique 
urn, or of a great murder trial in seventeenth-century Italy, all 
men can readily sympathise with him. But a Catholic mystic, 
steeped in the traditional imagery and concepts of foreign Catholic 
mystics, is further from the average Englishman’s sympathies. 
If we would appreciate Crashaw, we must try to enter into his 
mind, to accept his conventions. To illustrate my meaning I 
cannot do better than quote a stanza from the famous Song (of 
Divine Love), which goes to an extreme that to some may appear 
repulsive : 

Lord, when the sense of Thy sweet grace 
Sends up my soul to seek Thy face, 
Thy blessed eyes breed such desire, 
I die in Love’s delicious fire. 
O Love, I am thy sacrifice ! 
Be still triumphant, blessed eyes ! 
Still shine on me, fair suns! that I 
Still may behold, though still I die. 


Of the other most notable religious poems reference has been 
made to The Weeper, likewise a subject of contention between the 
initiate and the outside world. Sospetto d’Herode is Crashaw’s 
most sustained effort. In eight-line stanzas, a triple rime with a 
concluding couplet, it never falters in its rhythmical fluency. 
This man was capable of an epic in his best moments, yet we 
must be grateful that he did not attempt one, for all the proba- 
bilities are that his worst would have hada partinit. Of dramatic 
and narrative instinct he had no more than flashes, whereof some 
appear in the hymn for the Nativity. In that for the Epiphany 
he takes one of the most beautiful subjects in religious history, 
and contrives to make the highly romantic figures of the three 
kings curiously dull. Indeed, it cannot be denied that there is a 
vein of dulness in him. He works on the perilous borderland 
between ideas that can be apprehended by the intellect and the 
vague country of the spirit. When he fails to reduce to earthly 
language his spiritual meaning, then the failure of the whole 
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passage, or even of the whole poem, is complete. It is the risk 
that every mystic needs must run. 

There is difference of opinion on the merits of Crashaw’s 
sacred and profane verse. To my mind there can scarce be a 
comparison. The Wishes to his (supposed) Mistress is indeed as 
notable as anything in the other book, while Music’s Duel and the 
Song out of the Italian are worthy of their place with the second 
best. That is all that can be said for The Delights of the Muses. 
Given Crashaw’s temperament, his training at Little Gidding, his 
reading, can it be expected that it will be as a ‘ poet of earth’ 
that he will chiefly shine? No, these other poems are the mere 
diversions of a religious mystic. The Wishes has indeed become 
known, though in an arbitrarily shortened form from a bad text, 
to a very wide public from the Golden Treasury. It deserves its 
fame. The poet through over forty stanzas piles wish upon wish, 
image upon image, colour upon colour, till he invests the whole 
with a wonderful rainbow effect. There are some of the most 
charming conceits : 


Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 
Of crystal flesh, through which to shine, 


And there is some noble philosophy : 


Life that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 
And when it comes say, Welcome, friend ! 


And there is, one feels, a certain wistfulness, as if the divine 
lover for a moment regretted that he were not an earthly lover, 
while setting himself to paint a glittering portrait of the ideal 
mistress that might have been his. 

Strada’s story of the contest between the lute-player and the 
nightingale has brought good fortune to English poets. The 
translation of it has given Crashaw one of the finest of his profane 
poems, his contemporary John Ford one of the most gravely 
beautiful and musical passages in his Lover’s Melancholy, and a 
few generations later Ambrose Philips one of his best pastorals. 
Of the three versions Crashaw’s is the more ambitious, the 
longest, and the fullest of varied splendours. Yet its very 
ambition, length, and diversity overweigh it and make it a too 
mighty mould for its slender subject. We cannot see that 
subject for its adornments. With all its flame and colour and 
intricacy and sweetness, it is less pleasing than Ford’s gracious 
simplicity. 

The Song out of the Italian, from an unknown original, has all 
the fantasy and the music, if not the charming originality, of the 
Wishes. Its metre has been copied by Swinburne in A -Song im 
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Season. It is one of the most daintily worldly of Crashaw’s songs. 
There is in it a thistledown delicacy and grace which he does not 
always display : 
In free air 
Flow thy hair ; 
That no more Summer’s best dresses 
Be beholden 
For their golden 
Locks to Phoebus’ flaming tresses. 


O deliver 
Love his quiver ; 
From thy eyes he shoots his arrows ; 
Where Apollo 
Cannot follow ; 
Feather’d with his mother’s sparrows. 


There are several other translations from Greek, Latin, and 
Italian of great charm. Indeed, it is significant that the only 
notable poem in The Delights of the Muses which is not a transla- 
tion is the Wishes. It would seem that Crashaw’s spirit, bent 
upon holy things, moving in an aura of incense and to the melody 
of divine music, needed the ideas of others to inspire him to 
worldly song. 

Crashaw, after long neglect, has come to considerable popu- 
larity. He has, and probably always will have, two types of 
admirers. There are, first, the men of like mind, the religious 
mystics who burn with his flames. This is a small band, for 
whom their divine poet is the object of a cult. But in a far 
larger section of men of taste he arouses a more tempered and 
reasoned delight. These make for him no extravagant claims, 
and are content that he should be ranked in the second order of 
poets. They do not deny that his worst is leaden, nor that his 
best and worst are continually being mingled. But they assert 
that at his best he fulfils in a wonderful fashion the old conception 
of the poet as a holy and inspired seer, and that he has moments 
of pure radiancy which stand almost alone in our literature. In 
these golden glimpses, when he opens a shutter of the world and 
discovers to us the most sacred visions that man can conceive, 
there is but one poet to whom he can be compared. Coleridge has 
his ornament, Francis Thompson his passion, but neither the 
melodious perfection to which he then rises. At his greatest, 
when borne along by that lyric flood, he becomes for an instant 
Shelley’s kinsman. 


CyRIL FALLS. 
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It is said that at the opening of the Alfred Stevens Room, which 
now forms so vital a point of interest at the Tate Gallery, a noted 
authority on art expressed his satisfaction at seeing leading repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Works and the Royal Academy, whose 
presence he interpreted as a tardy act of penitence for sins 
committed by their predecessors against great but neglected 
genius. 

At a time when the Academy is beginning, somewhat tardily, 
to recognise wall decoration as a form of art worthy of a place 
beside the easel picture, and is, indeed, holding a winter exhibi- 
tion of the works of English decorators, it seems profitable to recall 
the struggle entered on by Benjamin Haydon, over a hundred 
years ago, in the cause of decorative or, as it was then called, 
‘ historical ’ painting, and to ask whether a similar act of belated 
justice is not due to the man who fought a gallant battle against 
the arrayed ranks of privilege and prejudice, and who, by so doing, 
ruined himself and raised bitter enmities. 

The combat was unequal from the first. On the one hand, a 
raw, impulsive youth from Plymouth, still full of vague imagin- 
ings ; on the other, a more or less compact body of professional 
artists, guarded by royal patronage, leagued by a common 
interest and led by the prominent portrait painters, who, through 
their close touch with their patrons, the aristocracy, were able to 
influence adversely any proposal for the encouragement of ideal 
art by public money and Government support. 

Without intending any offence to our modern exponents of the 
art, it is necessary to note that portrait painting in Haydon’s 
time supplied a wide-spread want—or vanity—now very largely 
satisfied by the photographer. When one considers how very 
important a part the portrait photograph plays in our modern 
family life, it is more easy to appreciate the importance of the 
portraitist at the end of the eighteenth century, when England 
was fast growing rich and all well-conducted households wished to 
be immortalised. For the general public of those days art and 
portrait painting must have been almost synonymous terms. 

It is quite certain, however, that the business of portraiture 
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alone does not prepare the artist for the heroic subjects which 
Haydon was both adventuring on and advocating. Even Sir 
Joshua, though he talked a great deal about the grand style in his 
discourses, showed his limitations when he attempted it. Aware 
of their incompetence, the only defence of the portraitists was to 
deride any ideal higher than their own. As to the patrons of the 
day, they lacked moral courage to ignore the ridicule of the por- 
traitists. The Academieians, secure of their market in pleasing 
likenesses, and cut off by the Napoleonic wars from the influence of 
the great Continental tradition, viewed with intense uneasiness the 
inroad of an insistent and often tactless young man from the 
provinces, screaming aloud such inconvenient doctrines as the 
necessity of a thorough anatomical grounding for the student ; the 
need of a British school of ideal art ; the superiority of the despised 
Elgin Marbles over the stylistic Graeco-Roman sculpture then still 
in fashion. . 

We know from Sir Joshua’s own evidence that the Royal 
Academy during his presidency had been content to do without 
a professor of perspective in its school for more than five years. 
It was, in fact, the insistence of Reynolds in demanding the 
nomination of a competent teacher in this science which led to the 
famous scene of bad manners in the Council and to his consequent 
resignation, This incident illustrates the attitude of the ordinary 
Academician of that day towards his profession and the instruc- 
tion of the student. The Farington Diary, now being published, 
confirms the pettifogging spirit of art circles in the London of 
that period. Haydon, indeed, mentions the author as one of the 
chief intriguers against the President. 

Yet it would be a mistake to imagine that Haydon, coming to 
London in the year 1804, at the age of nineteen, was already 
imbued with anti-Academical opinions. 

On the contrary, he was all enthusiasm ; and we find him, 
hardly descended from the coach, hastening to the‘annual exhibi- 
tion, then held at Somerset House. One of his earliest visits was 
to Fuseli, Keeper of the Academy, with whom he kept up for some 
years a half-admiring, half-critical relationship ; and his earliest 
and firmest friendship was with David Wilkie, a fellow-student 
at the Academy schools and, later, a pillar of that society. 

Like most young students, he had looked on London as the 
goal of all his ambitions. 


My head whirled at the idea of going to London and beginning life for 
myself. . . . I thought only of London, Sir Joshua, drawing, dissection, 


It was only after the disillusion produced by such men as - 
Northcote, with his chuckling ‘ Mr. Hoare says you’re studying 
anatomy ; that’s no use—Sir Joshua didn’t know it ; why should 
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you want to know what he didn’t ?’ that he realised how much he 
must depend on his own initiative in his studies to attain the lofty 
ideals he had set himself. 

It is conceivable that had his headstrong temper not led him 
to premature criticism of painters of established reputation, and 
had his first important work, the Dentatus, been fairly treated, he 
would in time have been accepted into the Academy ranks, as, 
indeed, in his milder moods, and when .compelled by harassing 
necessities, he seems genuinely to have desired. 

But perhaps such speculation is futile. Too great a gulf lay 
between the intense alertness of Haydon’s outlook on art and the 
conventional attitudinising of Benjamin West, Shee and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, men so accustomed to their trappings and 
blinkers and to the well-balanced weight of society’s barouche- 
landau, that the undisciplined gallopings of such a colt as Haydon 
round about their equipage infected them with the same dismay 
that the town-bred carriage horse shows at the unaccustomed 
sights and sounds of the open country. 

The storm was not long in bursting. Lord Mulgrave and Sir 
George Beaumont, attracted by Haydon’s personality and belief 
in his mission as the regenerator of the grand style, showered 
attentions on him. By the former he was often invited to the 
Admiralty dinners and was commissioned to paint Deniatus, the 
first of his historical compositions. 

The boy—he was hardly twenty-three—seems to have lost his 
head somewhat under his success, and when the painting was 
badly hung he considered himself, possibly with some reason, the 
victim of a cabal among the portrait painters, alarmed for their 
exclusive privileges with the nobility. 

While Dentatus was in progress he [Lord Mulgrave] continually said to 
me, ‘I hopeit will obtain a good place, but I much fear those Academicians 
will put it in a dark hole if they can—don’t depend on them. 


It was shortly before this that he had obtained an order to 
view the Elgin Marbles, then ignominiously hidden away in a pent: 
house in Park Lane. Payne Knight, the leading art critic of the 
day, had condemned them as the work of provincial journey- 
men carvers. The Apollo Belvedere still held its place as the 
beau ideal of form. Haydon, fresh from his anatomical studies, _ 
appreciated to the full the combined naturalism and sense of style 
in these great works, drew from them for months together, often 
by candle light, and trumpeted their value in his usual emphatic 
way to friend and foe alike. This seems to have brought him into 
ill repute with a generation that believed in little boys being seen 
but not heard. 


On my saying to him [Mr. Harman, a former patron] that my crime was 
the refutation of Payne Knight, he replied, ‘ It was.’ ‘ It will never be 
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forgiven,’ said I. ‘It ought not. Young men should not give themselves 
airs.’ So I, because I was a young man, ought not to have defended the 
Elgin Marbles because he was an old man who attacked them. The fact 
is the connoisseurs, as a body, will never forgive the man who destroyed 
the value of their judgment. 


Two violent attacks, published a year or two later in the 
Examiner, in which Haydon gleefully demolished Payne Knight, 
art critics and the Academy in general, certainly did not help to 
mend matters with his opponents. ‘ By Gode,’ exclaims the 
infuriated Fuseli, ‘ the fellow is mad or punishable ’—a remark 
highly instructive of the spirit of that august age and of the 
extent of Haydon’s lése-majesté. 

His noble friends, shocked by this offence against good manners, 
withdrew their patronage, while the Academy double-bolted its 
door against this noisy disturber of its slumbers. He was once 
and for all placed on the black list as a dangerous firebrand, as 
had been James Barry a generation before, and so remained till 
his death, in spite of half-hearted efforts to atone for these youthful 
indiscretions. Thus Haydon began his chief historical composi- 
tions almost penniless, supported only by his conviction of a 
divinely inspired mission, and by the assistance of some faithful 
though long-suffering friends. 

It is not possible here to deal minutely with the dramatic 
phases of his working life. His brief artistic triumphs, his arrests 
for debt and imprisonments in the King’s Bench are told with 
passionate zest in his autobiography and journal, one of the 
most human documents ever written. On laying down the 
volume, which abruptly ends with the words ‘ God forgive me. 
Amen. Finis,’ of B. R. Haydon, ‘stretch me no longer on this 
rough world,’ one’s first feeling is that his career was merely 
a ghastly tragedy, a pitiful failure. The entry was jotted down, 
as the time shows, only a few moments before he took his life, 
savagely, as if to end fitly a tumultuous existence; and the 
personality of the man is so strong that one follows his changing 
moods as if they were one’s own, so that this final, deliberate act 
appals the soul for the moment, and blinds one to the preceding 
vigour of his life and purpose. 

Yet his artistic activity had been very great, and his protest 
against the official art of the day has not remained unseconded. 

The fruit of the lesson he set himself to preach shows itself in 
the ever increasing independence of the artist from Academic 
bonds; and, as always is the case, this wholesome neglect 
has induced a more amenable spirit in a once all-powerful 
autocracy. } 

In judging Haydon as a painter there is singularly little 
material for us to work on. The large canvases he refers to as being 
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his chief successes—Solomon, Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, Lazarus 
—were taken by his creditors in lieu of payment. The Solomon has 
disappeared ; the Extry into Jerusalem finally went to America ; 
the Lazarus was for some time at the Pantheon in Oxford Street, 
but is now in the Plymouth Art Gallery. There used to be a 
Curtius in the ‘ Shades’ under Charing Cross Station, a poor work 
of his later period, when he was evidently working for a bare sub- 
sistence. To this period may also be attributed the Hogarthian 
May Day now in the Tate Gallery. But it is only fair to remember 
that Haydon detested such pot-boiling, and there are constant 
entries in his journal which show that he was only moved to 
enthusiasm by the stimulus of huge canvases and heroic subjects. 

The Solomon and, later, the Entry into Jerusalem, created a 
great impression at the time. Fuseli, visiting Haydon’s studio, was 
moved by the former work : ‘ By Gode, you will never paint finer 
things ; it was in ye, I always said, and now, by Gode, it’s out. 
You have a marrowy touch quite Venetian.’ 

Not only society, but ‘ John Bull,’ flocked to the opening of the 
Solomon. 


Now crowded in people of every description ; some knew my father ; 
some had nursed me as a baby; servants came out of the city who had 
lived with my mother ; fathers brought me their sons that I might look at 
their drawings ; authors sent me their works. My sister came to town to 
share my fame, and I pressed her to my heart, overwhelmed by the dreadful 
burst of reputation after such long struggling obscurity. 


With evident glee, too, the fact is recorded that even the 
Academicians dropped in to admire unwillingly. 


Callott assured me no people had a higher respect for my talents than 
the Academicians, and that I was quite mistaken if I imagined that they 
had not. Flaxman was there early on the private day ; he was passing by 
sheer accident. Then came another—by accident of course. Smirke 
dropped in by the merest chance: and Turner casually passing, no doubt, 
just looked in, and so on. But Turner behaved well and did me justice. 


Hazlitt, ‘ holding out his two cold fingers,’ said, ‘ By God, sir, 
it is a victory.’ Sir George Beaumont, who was deputed to buy it 
for the Institution, found it sold and went round the room saying, 
‘The Gallery meant to have bought.’ Watts, who remembered 
the Solomon, always spoke of it as a fine composition, and when 
all due allowance is made for Haydon’s tendency to exaggeration, 
it is hard not to believe from contemporary evidence that these 
early paintings had some very fine qualities. Probably an early 
affection of the eyes from which he suffered tended to distortions 
of vision, and we know from his own confession that he was too 
anxious to seize the expression of his heads before laying in the 
necessary groundwork. Nevertheless the disappearance of the 
works that made Haydon’s reputation is a great loss to the . 
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student of British art, though it may not yet be too late to 
rediscover some of them. 

He was generous in communicating his knowledge to young 
men, often without remuneration. Bewick, the Landseers, Lance, 
Eastlake and others were his pupils, and he put them to copy 
the Elgin Marbles and the Raphael Cartoons to the scale of the 
originals. A set of the former, ordered by Goethe, were executed 
by Bewick and may still be in the house of the poet at Weimar. 

Haydon’s journal, which he kept all his working life and which 
ran to twenty-six volumes, was filled with sketches of the work he 
was then engaged on. It would be interesting to know where the 
manuscript was deposited after Tom Taylor compiled his life 
from it, for much might be learnt from these rapid jottings of the 
artist’s power and imagination. 

As a propagandist Haydon was pre-eminent. His first great 
claim to recognition is undoubtedly his defence of the Elgin 
Marbles, undertaken when he was still an unknown student. He 
pursued his aim undauntedly in the face of ridicule and indifference 
from the art critics and the public respectively, until the whole- 
hearted appreciation of Canova convinced the latter, always sub- 
servient to a great reputation. 


I was the first who took him [Fuseli] to see these divine works. Wilkie 
had taken me. Tired, I went to Fuseli, set him in a blaze, and he put on his 
coat directly. Thrown off his guard by their beauty, he strode about the 
collection in his fierce way, saying, ‘The Greeks were gods—they were 
gods.’ ... ' 

A day or two afterwards, reflecting what he had said about the Apollo, 
etc., he tried to unsay, but it would not do. One side of the [lissus was too 
short! I showed him a cast which was shorter. One arm of the Theseus 
was too thick! I proved it right by the different actions. His belly was 
too flat! I convinced him it was owing to the bowels falling in, while the 

- bowels leaned out in the Ilissus, and then the belly protruded. He saw he 
was wrong and had passed his life on a wrong scent. A really great soul 
like Canova’s would have acknowledged it. I fear Fuseli’s self-love was 
too strong for this. He flew intoa passion and we were never cordial again. 
I regretted it, as no man owed more to Fuseli than myself. 


That the Marbles are now among the art treasures of the nation 
is certainly largely due to Haydon’s passionate advocacy, as also 
to Lord Elgin’s public spirit, for the latter could have sold the 
collection to Paris for twice the meagre sum allowed him by the 
British Government. A tablet commemorating these facts would 
not be amiss in the British Museum, which owes such wealth to 
their initiative. 

For thirty-five years Haydon never ceased to din into the ears 
of each successive Prime Minister, by means of interviews, letters 
and petitions to Parliament, in and out of season, the necessity of 


grants to artists and their employment in the decoration of public 
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buildings. He cited what had been done by the great States of 
the past for the encouragement of art, but it was to deaf ears. He 
was rebuffed, though not quelled, by each Minister in turn ; curtly 
by the Iron Duke ; quizzically by Lord Melbourne ; pompously 
by Sir Robert Peel. Ever undaunted, he returned to the attack, 
and before his death had the satisfaction of seeing a scheme on 
foot for the decoration of the House of Lords, though also the 
bitter experience of being an unsuccessful competitor. This was 
probably the culminating blow which led to his suicide. 

That he was convinced of being the one artist equipped for the 
work does not vitiate the justness of his contention, nor can any- 
one deny that the very meagre results of his crusade merely prove 
a distressing obtuseness to beauty in our legislators, and an 
obsession for crude materialism in the nation. 

It is indeed an unfortunate truth that our public schemes for 
mural decoration have to depend for their fulfilment on the chance 
generosity and taste of private donors or wealthy amateurs ; and 
the fact is the more curious in that (as Haydon notes) vast sums 
of public money have been spent in the past on atrocities in 
sculpture. Perhaps the practical mind of the Briton, rejoicing in 
a sound commercial article, sees here, at least, a durable result 
for his money, while he estimates mural painting as he would a 
shoddy suiting. For his stock criticism of wall decoration is ever 
that it ‘ will not last.’ Alas! some of our monuments, on the 
other hand, show every promise of enduring for ever ! 

In the later years of his life Haydon toured the country giving 
lectures on various aspects of art, and demonstrating his points 
in the anatomical ones with the naked male model, a bold step 
for those times if one measures them by the still prudish conception 
of the nude existing in some provincial cities nowadays. People 
who have heard him said he was an inspiring lecturer. He 
certainly ruled his audience with a mailed fist, calling them 
fools when they tittered at some unexpected movement of the 
model. 

His work as a lecturer brought him in touch, especially in the 
north, with the industrial leaders, on whom his vitality and force 
of conviction impressed themselves. He showed them the need of 
local schools of design to foster the manufactures, and a movement 
was thus started which may fairly be said to have been a forerunner 
of the present science and art system throughout the country. 

Haydon’s share in obtaining from Lord Melbourne the first 
Commission of Inquiry (1836) into the Condition of Arts and Manu- 
factures, which included a report on the influence and legal status 
of the Royal Academy, is better known through the fitful interest 
which the public has from time to time displayed in the status of 
that society. He was by this time its determined enemy, and the 
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pages of his journal dealing with the evidence are certainly not 
free from personal rancour. He describes the President, Sir 
Martin Shee, as attempting to shield himself behind royal privi- 
lege, but as being called to order rather severely by the chairman. 
The report, which clearly recognised the anomalous standing of 
the Academy, was subsequently lost by the hostile majority of a 
few in an empty House. But it has since borne its fruit in internal 
reforms of the former body, though its position, regarded 
nationally, still remains curiously indefinite. 

Haydon seems to have found his chief solace in the company of 
literary men. Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Keats and Charles Lamb 
were his intimate friends ; and the sonnet he receives from the ‘ Old 
Lake Poet’ fills him with enthusiasm. It is therefore not strange 
that he always viewed the Universities with the greatest veneration, 
symbolic as he took them to be of the intellectual life of the country. 
His contention was that art should form a part of the course of 
studies there. If, he said, our Ministers, as young men, had been 
directed towards an appreciation of beautiful things, more 
encouragement for contemporary workers in the arts would have 
resulted as the former came into power. 

He believed intensely in the potentiality of modern artists for 
fine work, given proper aid and encouragement by the public, and 
he would have none of the fatuous doctrine of the class of art critic 
and collector—not to speak of the dealer—who live in, and by, an 
atmosphere of artificial veneration for the antique, and who 
hasten to bury the contemporary artist in a shroud of sackcloth 
and ashes prior to his resuscitation as a marketable quantity. 

Haydon lived to see the establishment of a chair of art at 
King’s College. Who can say that he had not also his spiritual part 
in the founding of the Slade Professorships at the Universities and 
in London ? 

It must be remembered that Ruskin had begun to write before 
Haydon’s death, and it were strange if the one passionate advocate 
of beauty handed not on some sparks at least of his fire to the 
younger torch-bearer. 

For he was, indeed, one of the ‘ passionate few ’—the jealous 
guardians of a great tradition ; ruthless in his denunciations of 
the shallow, the insincere and the incompetent ; generous to a 
fault where his instinct saw a noble striving. And as such he 
merits a niche in the Temple of Remembrance, where, like one of 
his beloved Waterloo heroes, he may well figure as the ever watch- 
ful sentinel, on guard over the sleeping spirit of a sacred legacy. 


F. W. SARGANT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WILD LIFE BY SOUTHERN SEA-CLIFFS 


THE ruddy cliffs of the south-west on a mild winter’s day, the tail 
end of a southerly gale still visible in the big breakers that roll 
in upon the rocks. The wind to-day is light enough, and as regards 
temperature it might almost be April instead of January. Fleecy 
clouds, gently wafted overhead, and patches of blue sky give 
promise of a fair day to-morrow. 

Coast erosion is going on year by year, and every winter 
sees the fall of a considerable portion of cliff in one part or 
another. 

A rough attempt is made with iron posts and wire to keep 
cattle, also pedestrians, from venturing too near the crumbling 
edge, but in some places the posts themselves are dangling in 
space, supported only by the wire attached to others that are still 


standing. Here some 40 square yards of ground, partially 
covered with large blackthorn bushes, seem to have slipped bodily 
down and come to rest 100 feet below. 

Curiously enough, the bushes are still standing upright, and 
flourishing, apparently none the worse. One is reminded of 
Gilbert White’s account of a landslip that occurred near Selborne 
in 1774, when 


a gate, . . . after sinking with its posts for 30 or 40 feet, remained in so 
true and upright a position as to open and shut with great exactness, just 
as in its first situation. Several oaks also are still'standing, and in a state 
of vegetation, after taking the same desperate leap. 


Looking straight out to sea, one notices several fishing smacks 
are tossing some two miles from shore. On one side a long 
indented coast line bends round to a splendid headland that stands 
300 feet above the waves. On the other in the middle distance 
rises a gorse-clad hill much haunted by stonechats and linnets. 

Just below, the cliff is hollowed out, and the basin is filled with 
a tangle of blackthorn and willow covered later on with masses of 
wild clematis—a magnificent resting-place for weary migrants on 
reaching our shores and a good taking-off spot for those that are 
leaving us. 

Between us and the gorse-clad hill is a sandy bay beloved of 
curlews and oyster-catchers. When the mud flats of the large 
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estuary a few miles away are covered by the flowing tide, these 
birds come to the bay to while away the time until the ebb. 

There may be as many as 200 of them, or even more, in the 
bay, with perhaps a bar-tailed godwit or two, or a greenshank, 
among the crowd. There they love to doze away the interval, 
every bird with bill tucked away in its plumage and many 
standing on one leg. Now and then a sleepy curlew emits a faint 
whistle, or an oyster-catcher pipes in a dreamy way, but for the 
most part they make no sound. As soon as portions of the 
estuary mud are once more exposed a wireless message would seem 
to give them warning. At any rate, they instinctively know when 
to return to their feeding grounds, and rise all together with glad 
whistles and piping cries. 

About half a mile off shore a large party of at least 100 common 
scoters are disporting themselves. They are not easy to distin- 
guish, now almost dipping from sight in the trough of a wave, now 
diving in search of food. There do not appear to be any of the 
rarer velvet scoters among them, though one cannot be certain. 

As is their habit, one or two frequently half rise from the water 
and vigorously flap their wings. In varying numbers and different 
stages of plumage common scoters are met with off this coast at 
almost all seasons, thus showing that some do not breed regularly. 

In their neighbourhood, but holding somewhat aloof, three 
ted-throated divers and one great crested grebe are busily feeding. 

Their method of diving is in striking contrast with that of a 
cormorant about 50 yards away. They slide under water with 
hardly a ripple, while the cormorant half rises, and then plunges 
head first with a splash. Several more of these rather ungainly 
birds are drying themselves on a flat rock just below the cliff. 
They remind one of an heraldic emblem as they sit with wings 
half spread, or with one wing closed and the other opened wide to 
catch the rays of the sun. 

This bit of coast is a favourite spot for many species of duck, 
though none but scoters are to be seen to-day. The tufted duck, 
wigeon, and red-breasted merganser at times make their appear- 
ance, and once a fine male eider strayed down channel and took 
up his abode here for at least three weeks. Such a sight may not 
occur again for a long while, and it was well worth a good walk to 
come down and watch him for an hour now and then, especially 
as he obligingly kept near in shore. 

Jackdaws chatter about their old nesting holes towards the 
top of the cliff; a few rock pipits flit about on the grass above, 
and a raven calls ‘honk’ as he flies steadily by along the 
coast. 

A black redstart suddenly bobs up from nowhere in particular, 
and perches on a convenient stone where he can be observed. He 
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is a regular winter visitor, much more regular indeed at this season 
than is the common redstart in spring. 

A thin high-pitched whistle is heard at this moment, and 
looking over the cliff edge, we see two magnificent otters in the 
waves only 40 yards or so from the rocks. They are occupied in 
diving, but, though we watch them for some time, we cannot be 
certain that they bring up any fish. Now they sport with one 
another, playing ‘ catch as catch can ’ with the big waves breaking 
over their heads. At times one can see their whole form, even to 
the rudder-like tail, and it is evident that they are unusually large, 

One would judge them to be a pair but that they look exactly 
the same size, and might both be dogs. We estimate their weight 
at a good 30 lbs., and their length as tending towards four feet. 

We pass the same spot an hour later, but they are no longer 
there. Possibly they are lying up on a ledge of rock at the base 
of the cliff, or making their way towards the big estuary to 
seek a moorland stream. Otters are not infrequently seen 
off this sea-cliff, and are more partial to salt water than is 
sometimes supposed. When disturbed by hounds towards the 
mouth of an estuary they often escape out to sea rather than up 
stream. 

There are few more fascinating animals than the otter, whether 
it is catching its prey or sporting with its young. Most fishermen 
know it well, and the flute-like whistle just heard brings back 
memories of many a happy hour spent by the river bank. 

This cliff is a stronghold of the badger, and I well remember 
lying on the top one autumn day watching duck through bino- 
culars. Suddenly, a short distance below, a badger dashed out 
of one hole and disappeared into another close by. The glimpse 
was hasty, but sufficient to enable me to recognise the well-known 
white-striped face. I wondered what occurred to disturb him so 
violently in the day-time. 

By now the heraldic-looking cormorants have dried their 
wings and left the flat slab of rock, which is occupied by half a’ 
dozen great black-backed gulls. Their black and white plumage 
is neat, and on the wing they are magnificent—in powers of soaring 
they vie with any bird—but they are sinister in appearance even 
to one who may be ignorant of their habits. The beak is a cruel 
weapon indeed, and works fearful havoc among such birds as the 
puffin. 

The deep pools about this and neighbouring great slabs of rock 
are famous spots for pollack, and huge prawns are often caught at 
the base of these cliffs. Rabbit burrows are numerous towards 
the top, where the slope is less precipitous, and one or two of them 
are tenanted annually by sheld-duck—the most striking of all 
our duck, certainly in size, and perhaps in plumage. 
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In common parlance it is called the burrow duck, and with 
good reason, for the nest is sometimes as much as four yards from 
the entrance. 

Two large flocks of smaller birds are busy alternately feeding 
in and wheeling over a stubble field just behind the cliff. One 
flock seems to be composed entirely of skylarks; the other is a 
mixed company of chaffinches, greenfinches, linnets, and yellow- 
hammers. When we put the binoculars on to them we can 
distinguish a few cirl buntings—a common bird in these parts— 
and at least one snow bunting, a male in good plumage. 

This particular field is always a likely spot for a snow bunting, 
and every winter at some time or another one or two may be found 
keeping company with the mixed flock of finches. 

As we stand under the lee of a high hedge composed of that 
curious shrub called the ‘ Duke of Argyle’s tea tree’ (Lyciwm 
barbarum) there is a rush of wings from behind the hedge, and 
immediately over our heads dashes a fine tiercel peregrine straight 
at the congregated skylarks. A puff of feathers, and off he goes 
with a skylark in his talons, like a flash of blue-grey lightning. 

His eyrie is but two miles away, and he and his mate are very 
familiar friends. Almost any day that one walks along these 
cliffs one may see these incomparable masters of flight wheeling 
overhead, their sickle-like wings cleaving the air in their own 
inimitable manner. There are, indeed, two pairs of peregrines 
along this particular stretch of coast, and, though they are sorely 
harried from time to time, the survivor invariably finds another 
mate, and both nesting spots continue to be tenanted. Long may 
it be so. 

A bird of very different character is the common buzzard, also, 
in his own way, a master of the air. He, too, now and then pays 
these sea-cliffs a visit, though we do not see him to-day. 

During the war, for at least two seasons, a pair of these birds 
built their nest in a wood a little way inland (once in a Scotch fir, 
and once in an old oak), and at that time both birds were not 
infrequently seen soaring in wide circles, as is their custom, and 
uttering their kitten-like mewing high in air above the fields 
bordering the cliffs. After the Armistice the keepers returned to 
their duties, and in the following spring no buzzard’s nest was 
built in that or any neighbouring wood, nor have they appeared 
since except as casual visitors from haunts more remote from this 
coast. One is glad to think that buzzards are increasing in many 
parts of the country, notably in Wales and the Lake District ; but 
they are far too often trapped or shot as vermin by keepers who 
should know better. 

While we call a halt and eat our lunch with our backs against _ 
the red sandy cliff just below the top, a common gull—a familiar 
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winter visitor—chooses to pitch and settle comfortably down 
almost beside us. Whether he wants company, or whether he 
has an eye to the remains of lunch, one knows not, but apparently 
he goes to sleep, and even when we move away he only just 
uncloses an eye, and declines to stir; and there we leave him, 

Even in winter there is plenty of colour around us. The ruddy 
earth of the fields backing the cliffs, the lighter red of the cliffs 
themselves, and the patches of blue sky above, make bright the 
winter’s day. But in imagination we see it in the heat of summer, 
when masses of pink thrift, great clumps of yellow samphire, and 
patches of sea-lavender star the cliffs in all directions, while purple- 
red knapweed edges the fields all along the cliff top. 


W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 





FOREFATHERS OF THE RED INDIAN 


THE average educated Briton does not realise that more than fifty 
peoples share Siberia with the Russ. He has merely a vague idea 
that some few tribes of nondescript natives called Tartars dwell, 
or used to dwell, in Northern Asia. 

It is only recently, moreover, that the anthropologists have 
conceded that the American Indian originated in Eastern 
Siberia. 

So numerous are these Siberian races that it takes me some 
little time, despite having lived among them, to recollect their 
names, let alone their characteristics—Soyots and Uriankhs, 
Darkhats and Soyones, Karagasses and Sagai Tartars, Potengosses 
and Katchine Tartars, Giliaks and Dolgans, Tchouvantzes and 
Yukaghirs, Kamasses and Kamasintzes, Mordves and Teptiares, 
Meshaires and Bashkirs, Lamuts and Aleuts, Kuriles and Itelmens, 
Kamschatdales and Koriaks, Onlikons and Namolls, Daurians 
and Mantzi, Gholds and Tozi, Manaygres and Olenyays, Orotches 
and Mangouns, Oroks and Oltchas, Nigidals and Orotchones, 
Ngatkuns and Samagirs, Hassaks and Yakuti, Samoyedes and 
Voguls, Tunguses, Buriats and the rest. 

They come from Finn and Mongol and Turk stock, but most 
of them have intermarried with their neighbours to such an extent 
that it is well-nigh impossible to trace the predominant blood in 
most families. Nomadic folk for the most part, hunting and 
fishing and tending their flocks and herds, they worship manifesta- 
‘tions of Nature as expounded by their shaman, or medicine man, 
and live the life of the more peaceable American Indian. War is 
unknown to them. Like the American Indian, many of their 
races are fast diminishing in numbers, however, killed off by the 
diseases introduced by the invading white man. Only three of 
the most populous races, the Yakuts, Buriats and Tunguses, are 
holding their own. The Yakuts, indeed, who live along the 
banks of the great river Lena, for a few hundred miles north and 
south of the Arctic Circle, are actually absorbing Russian colonists. 
Where a Russian marries a Yakut woman, the family tends. to 
become Yakut in the second generation. The Yakuti, living up . 
in the frozen wilderness of North-eastern Siberia and worshipping 
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the gods of forest and stream, talk a tongue with close resem- 
blances—in the numerals, for instance—to that of the Turk in 
Constantinople, to whom, geographically and racially, they used 
to be related. 

The faces of these Siberian natives show every possible blend 
of the Chinese, the Eskimo and the Red Indian. Some races look 
almost entirely Chinese or Eskimo or Indian. 

Between Tchita, which has come into prominence as the seat 
of the Bolshevist ‘Far Eastern Republic,’ and Irkutsk in the 
north, and Kiakhta, lies the picturesque land of Trans-Baikalia, 
peopled by the Buriats, the most prosperous and energetic of all 
the Siberian races. 

A strange little nation are these quarter of a million hybrid 
Mongols. Scores of centuries ago their parent stock sent across 
the Behring Strait the first few canoe loads of braves and squaws 
to people North America. It is more than possible that it was 
from Trans-Baikalia and Yakutsk that the Indians of South and 
Central America emanated, by way of the once-joined tips of 
North-east Siberia and Alaska. The mammoth, we know, took 
that road to America, and his bones have been found as far south 
as Mexico. Very likely the Aztec went with him. Seven hundred 
years ago, a mere yesterday in the stupendous march of time, 
flocking to the standard of Genghis Khan, the Trans-Baikalian 
Mongols followed the Golden Horde of Tartary across the Asiatic 
wilderness to subdue Muscovy with fire and sword. They swept 
Eastern Europe until their spent wave of invasion broke at 
last against the pikes and spears of Hungary. As recently as 
three centuries ago they made things very hot for the Cossack 
pioneers who pressed down from the north to loot their 
fertile land. 

Russia is crude and naive in many of her methods, but she has 
been really democratic and far-sighted in the treatment she has 
meted out to the natives of Siberia. Of course, there have 
been notorious scandals—the Kolymsk levy of yasak (tribute) on 
‘ dead souls,’ for example, which the Government agent Buturlin 
laid bare seventeen years ago. But they have been righted 
wherever they have come to light. 

Russia has not persecuted the Moslems and stopped the 
activity of their missionaries. She has not told the Buriat or 
the Yakut or the Tungus that he is an inferior animal who must 
be shouldered aside into a State institution or ‘ special reservation ’ 
of land while the white man takes possession of his land. Mosque 
and Orthodox Russian church, Buddhist lamasery and pagan 
witch doctor, flourish on a level footing. Where there is a religious 
row it is a squabble between various sects of Christians. The 
Siberian colonist does not call his native neighbour a nigger or its 
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equivalent. He does not consider that he loses caste by fraternis- 
ing with him. It is instructive to mingle with the people around 
the market booths and watch for the inevitable difficulties and 
misunderstandings due to a mutual ignorance of language. No, 
the Yakut, the Buriat and the Russ do not curse each other. 
They smile amiably, and somehow or other the difficulty gets 
straightened out. No distinction exists in the eye of the law 
between native and Russ. All pay similar taxes, and native 
villages are allowed to appoint their own officials and manage 
their local affairs after their own desires. 

The Buriats are a strange race, with more Dr. Jekylls and Mr. 
Hydes among them than most peoples. Shown over one of the 
higher schools or training colleges of Irkutsk or Tchita in the 
morning, you may pause to chat with some neatly uniformed 
student whom you interrupt in his reading of German philosophy 
or a biological analysis. Ere nightfall you may meet him a few 
leagues out in the hills, participating in a ceremonial sacrifice of 
horses or some wild orgie of chant and dance and votive offering, 
presided over by a wild-eyed, maniacal shaman (witch doctor). 
For though the Russian Orthodox Church in the north and 
Buddhist missionaries in the south have been gaining a number 
of adherents, the majority of the Buriats have remained in the 
faith of their fathers, the worship of the mysterious gods of the 
forest and lake and plain and the propitiation of evil spirits. 

Within the last two hundred years the Buriats have largely 
altered their nomadic habits and settled down to a tranquil 
existence, tending their horses, cattle and sheep. The rich—and 
some are very rich, though they subsist on mutton and bread— 
own two houses: a Russian style winter-log cottage, a spacious 
bungalow with Western furniture ; and a summer house, an eight- 
sided replica of their own felt auds, in which, in accordance with 
pagan ritual, the door always faces south. The ‘ rooms’ of the 
interior of this wooden tent are shaped like the quarters of an 
orange and are separated merely by curtains. In the middle of 
the wooden floor, which is raised about 18 inches from the ground, 
is the big fireplace, the smoke passing out through a large hole 
directly overhead in the roof. Around the edge of this fire-well 
gathers the family, a very cosy literal observance of the ritual of 
the domestic hearth. The poorer and nomadic Buriats still live 
in light felt-covered wickerwork auls, shaped hke an inverted 
pudding-basin, which are easily movable as the herds wander on 
to a richer grazing ground. 

As might be expected in a nation living almost exclusively by 
raising cattle and horses, stock was cheap until the mass requisi- 
tioning for the war and the subsequent dearth. When the world 
war began a horse cost only 4/. or 5/., a cow 3/., a sheep Ios., a 
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goat 6s., a pig 28s. A strong camel, able to carry a half-ton load, 
only ran into rol. 

You have to step warily in accepting a Buriat’s hospitality, 
for his menu is not always of the daintiest or most innocuous, 
There is what I used to call ‘ horse-tail tea,’ for instance. A 
Buriat woman sets an iron kettle over the fire, fills it with water, 
adds a pinch or two of crumbled tea brick (made of tea dust glued 
together with bullock’s blood) and a little salt, and stirs it vigorously 
with a horse’s tail. When it boils she pours it into another vessel, 
again stirring with the horse’s tail, which is used, by the way, asa 
general duster and scrubbing-brush for use in the aul. A paste 
of meal and butter, from an adjacent goat-skin, is added, with 
thick cream. After having been boiled for ten minutes the mess 
is set aside to cool and finally served in wooden cups. Even the 
well-to-do, moreover, do not entertain the least objection to a 
savoury dish of meat on account of the beast of which it is com- 
posed having died a natural death. 

The Buriat and his tarasun are comparable to the Scot and 
his whisky. It is a revelation to you to see what can be done 
with ordinary milk, for tarasun, the highly alcoholic, colourless 
liquid that keeps the Buriat in good spirits in more senses than 
one, is just a distillation of milk, made in primitive household 
stills. When a wedding or a party is in the offing the family 
redistils two or three times the three or four barrels it 
always has at hand. But for all that the Buriat takes his 
liquor like a gentleman. He will tackle enough farasun to 
prostrate three hardened Scots and then pick up his bow and 
a sheaf of arrows, vault on to his shaggy little horse’s back, and 
shoot at—and hit—hares from the saddle as he passes them at a 
gallop. 

Religious observance is more closely interwoven with the life 
of the Buriat than with that of most races. His gods, or burkans, 
and the invisible world of ancestral shades are nearer and more 
real to him than the God of the white man. Mysterious links 
with the unseen, called ongons, enter intimately into his domestic 
ritual. A typical ongon consists of a small box with a sliding lid 
containing a narrow strip or two of silk to which are sewn several 
crude little metal images—tiny metal men and women in outline— 
and three or four dried and wizened skins of small animals. 
House ongons are hung high up in the corner of a cottage. Property 
ongons are affixed to a post of the sheds in the stockaded yard. 
And, most curious of all, on wide wind-swept tracts of steppe, 
far from any habitation, one encounters clusters of tall posts, 
across the top of each, projecting over the east side like half a 
roof,asmall board. Under this roof is a slot in the post, protected 
by a sliding cover. Inside the slot is the field ongon, a similar 
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collection of charms to those in and around the home. When 
a Buriat marries and establishes a home of} his own he has 
to set’up, out in the wilderness in one of these lonely clusters of 
pagan shrines, a post of his own. At this ceremony and the 
simultaneous placing in the post of a set of charms a shaman 
(witch doctor) officiates. At the death of a Buriat the little 
box containing his ongons is taken from the pillar away into a 
forest glade, there to be hung high on a tree until, with the passing 
of years, it falls to pieces. 

Strange and eerie it was to encounter one of these forest 
ongons. My horse was stumbling among the tangled creepers 
and mossy limbs and trunks of fallen trees that lay hidden by 
the grass and low undergrowth when suddenly I caught sight of 
what, had it been in England, one would have said was a nesting 
box, put up by a lover of birds. A beam of sunshine, slanting 
down through a gap in the dense foliage, struck the side of the 
fir trunk with the intensity of a searchlight. I slackened rein 
and let the horse graze. And as I stared up at this exiled box of 
the household charms of a nameless man who had been, and now 
was not, a yellow butterfly came flickering down the sunbeam 
and perched on the box. Once or twice it opened and shut its 
wings. Then it rose, and a moment later the mysterious gloom 
of the forest had swallowed it up. 

Ill-luck and even disaster are believed to attend the dead man’s 
family if the man carrying this ongon from the cluster of posts 
to the last resting-place in the forest once looks back. 

Sacred trees and groves are a prominent feature of the Buriat 
country. Practically every isolated and prominent tree in a 
bare expanse of steppe is held to be the home of a lesser burkan. 
Soon after a shaman dies one of his friends falls in a trance— 
struck by an invisible thunderbolt launched by the gods—and 
when he recovers he announces that the dead priest’s spirit has 
confided to him the spot in which it wishes to rest. The body 
is burned and the ashes placed in a hole cut in one of the largest 
trees in the appointed part of the forest. Then the spot is 
holy. 

These sacred groves are held in the greatest reverence. No 
tree there may be cut down. Even the grass carpeting the ground, 
rich and tempting crop though it be, may not be mown. All sorts 
of misfortunes, not the least of which might be a knife in your 
back one dark evening, would befall you if you as much as 
plucked a twig there with which to touch up your lagging horse. 
Whenever a Buriat passes by he dismounts and sprinkles on the 
ground near by a few drops of tarasun or a few shreds of tobacco, 
standing treat in case the gods or the spirits of the witch doctors 
may care to drink or smoke. 
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Shamanism, most likely the very earliest religion in the world, 
is, with slight variation of ritual, the universal religion of the 
pagan races of Siberia. It flourishes all the way from the Russian 
slope of the Urals to the very gates of China, on the Pacific 
seaboard. The universe to the Siberian ‘ Indian’ consists of a 
number of layers or strata separated by intermediate slices of 
space or matter. The seven upper layers constitute the kingdom 
of light, and the seven lower layers the kingdom of darkness, 
The surface of the earth—flat, of course—lies between the two 
groups. The good spirits dwell above, the evil below. In 
the very highest layer, the Seventh Heaven, reigns the great 
Delquen Sagan, alias Esege Malan, Tangara.or Ai-Toion. He 
is perfect morally, and meddles very little in the base affairs of 
earth. Down in the nethermost pit lives Erlik Khan, the Black 
One. 

Humanity, according to Shamanism, constitutes the plaything 
of the spirits of dead men. The priest, witch doctor or shaman, 
being gifted with second sight, is aware of what is going on in 
the invisible world and can nearly always avert or alleviate 
catastrophe by appeasing the evil spirits and appealing, in extreme 
cases, to a benevolent burkan, for there is a whole hierarchy 
of lesser gods. Esege Malan is so holy that no pictures or images 
are ever made of him. 

BassETT DicBy. 





WHY NOT PROFIT-SHARING IN 
AGRICULTURE? 


TuE chief difficulty in profit-sharing in agriculture seems to be 
that there are so often years when there is no profit to distribute. 
The position of a farm labourer who is disappointed of his dividend 
at the end of the year is far more unenviable than that of an 
ordinary shareholder in a similar position; for the shareholder 
merely suffers financial loss, whereas the farm labourer has given 
his extra toil and care for nothing. When it is remembered that 
this extra toil is a day-to-day—almost an hour-to-hour—affair, an 
annual summary of small efforts, each of which has cost him 
something in work and determination which he need not have 
given had he not expected to reap some material benefit, it will be 
realised that an unfortunate succession of bad years coming 
at the beginning of a profit-sharing scheme will handicap it so 
severely that total failure seems inevitable. 

The history of agricultural profit-sharing schemes is not 
encouraging. The large majority have failed. But the fact that 
any have survived shows that the problem is not insoluble, and 
failure is not evidence of unattainable success. The idea of profit- 
sharing in agriculture is surely not so idealistic and out of reach 
as to be beyond the wit of man to realise. But, before going any 
further, it would perhaps be well to consider the advantages that 
profit-sharing can offer to employer and employed. 

Briefly, it provides the men with an incentive and the farmer 
with more painstaking and interested labour. 

At the present stage of human evolution few people are 
prepared to give something for nothing. There is the story of a 
factory owner who stated that if his workmen liked they could 
save him 10,000/, a year by less waste and better work. He was 
asked, somewhat pertinently, why he did not offer them 5000/. a 
year to do it. 

There are so many ways in which farming cost could be 
lessened by greater interest and more expeditious work on the 
part of the employees. Hay and harvest times are when the 
greatest saving could be made. If the men knew that direct 
financial benefit would accrue to them in some proportion to their 
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own efforts, many a rick would be finished and many a last 
acre of field cut at the end of a day, whereas both are now 
left till the following morning. When the morning comes, too 
often the dew has been too heavy to start work at once, and 
consequently hours are spent in enforced idleness that might have 
been well employed in shifting the tackle to a fresh field had the 
work been finished the night before. Since hay-making and 
harvesting are usually a race against the weather in this country, 
all farmers will realise what this small extra effort may mean, 
quite apart from the actual money paid for the men’s time. 

Where farm implements are used that are adjustable there is 
a very natural tendency on the part of the men to set them in 
the position where they work the most easily rather than where 
they give the best results. This again is due to the lack of a 
better incentive than fear of ‘ getting the sack.’ 

Profit-sharing should bring about more work per hour, more 
intelligent interest in the farm, greater care of machinery and 
implements, and a closer bond between employer and employee. 

The farmer benefits, and so do the men. For not only does 
it give them an interest that makes their labour less mechanical, 
but also, in a fairly successful year, it should yield them a sum 
additional to their ordinary wage of from 5/. to 15/., or an extra 
2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per week. 

It is the uncertainty of agriculture as an industry that makes 
the introduction of a successful profit-sharing scheme difficult. 
Apart from this, agriculture offers exceptional opportunities. In 
no other industry is the bond between master and man more 
personal, and few workmen are more interested in their work than 
the farm labourer. One of his favourite Sunday occupations is 
to walk round neighbouring farms and compare them with the 
one where he works himself. He remembers the details of every 
crop in every field for years back, and can bring a shrewd first- 
hand criticism to bear that is the outcome of generations of 
experience and contact with the land. Many a farmer has learnt 
to trust that experience and fall back on the advice of his em- 
ployees, an act which, ipso facto, takes the farm hand into a 
measure of co-partnership with the farmer. That the men value 
this appeal for their advice and are keen to have a voice in the 
management of the farm is shown by a letter from Lord Robert 
Cecil in The Times in February 1919, quoted by Sir Henry Rew 
in his article ‘The Workers’ Share in Agriculture,’ published 


in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, September 1919. Lord 
Robert wrote : 


At the last election in one of the villages in my constituency there was 
apparent a strong anti-employer feeling, and I was told that it was due to 
the fact that the local farmer—an incompetent man—declined to listen 
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to the advice of the men employed by him, who had far greater experience 
in agriculture than he had. They argued that he was not only ruining 
himself, which was his affair, but in so doing he was ruining, or likely to 
ruin, them also, and that it was intolerable that they should not be consulted 
before such follies were perpetrated. 


Granted that there may be another side, that a progressive 
farmer is up against a stronger conservative instinct than in any 
other class of the community, that a farm can only be run by one 
man and not by a committee, yet this farmer must have shown a 
degree of tactlessness and overbearance to his men, who, generally 
speaking, are patient and loyal, that one can only hope is extremely 
rare. 

Profit-sharing is one of the strongest correctives to any form 
of subversive propaganda. It should go some way towards 
satisfying the growing desire of the farm worker to possess land 
himself, and, by realising on a capitalistic basis certain claims 
made with some justice by the more moderate Socialists, should 
prove an effective bulwark against the more revolutionary 
doctrines which in some districts have threatened to sweep 
labour off its feet, weakened, as it has been, by high prices, 
discontent, and ignorance. 

By becoming a partner in the business, and having the accounts, 

officially audited, put before him every year, the confidence of 
the farm labourer would be increased. He would realise that 
farming is a highly speculative business, offering greater chances 
of loss and smaller chances of making a fortune than any other 
industry requiring proportionate capital, and he would be more 
likely to believe that the farmer was not piling up huge profits at 
his expense, and that his own interests and the farmer’s were 
identical. 
k So much for profit-sharing in the abstract. It remains to put 
forward some concrete scheme for its application. The following 
scheme is roughly on the lines of one thought out and put into 
operation by Mr. E. T. Le Lacheur at Pitt Farm, near Winchester. 
It resembles closely a scheme put forward, a few months after 
Mr. Le Lacheur started, by Mr. James Wyllie, B.Sc., and made 
public in the North British Agriculturist in September 1919. 
Mr. Wyllie’s scheme won two prizes of rool. and Iol. offered by 
Mr. James Ismay for the best scheme for introducing ‘ Profit and 
Loss Sharing on the Farm.’ As the basic facts of both Mr. 
Wyllie’s and Mr. Le Lacheur’s scheme are practically identical, 
I will describe the latter as I have a closer personal knowledge of 
it and have seen it in operation. 

The scheme was started with three main objects : 


(r) To increase the productivity of the farm, and thereby the 
earnings of both employer and employed. 


s2 
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(2) To give the men a greater interest and incentive to work 

than the mere threat of dismissal. 
(3) To bring about closer relationship between employer and 
employed, whereby both parties may realise that their 
interests are coincident. 


Any scheme of profit-sharing, to be successful, must contain 
the three following essentials : 


(x) The auditing of the farm accounts by an auditor approved 
by both parties. 

(2) A genuine desire of both parties to make the scheme a 
success, 

(3) A true co-operative spirit that sets greater store by the 
spirit of the agreement than the letter. Any attempt 
to snatch technical advantages is fatal. 


The financial agreement made by Mr. Le Lacheur was that he 
charged the farm with 6 per cent. interest on the capital he had 
invested in it, and then, when this and all other expenses had been 
deducted from the total receipts for the year, he took half the 
remaining profit and divided the other half amongst the regular 
employees. But before this division of profit a small percentage 
(about ro per cent.) was set aside as a reserve fund against a bad 
year. This building up of a reserve is most important, for the 
employees cannot share in the losses of the farm, except that in a 
year of loss they have given their extra toil and care for nothing, 
and it would be unfair to expect the owner to pay on the losses 
and divide on the profits. It is while this reserve is in the process 
of reaching a sum large enough to meet unfavourable contin- 
gencies that a profit-sharing scheme goes through its most critical 
time. It resolves itself into a matter of luck as to whether the 
first few years after the scheme has been started are good or 
bad for farming. 

Given normal conditions and a little good fortune, a reserve 
fund should be accumulated that should soon enable some distribu- 
tion to be made every year, even if it were only 2/. per head. 

It must be remembered that if the scheme is effective, not only 
are the profits greater in good years, but the losses are less in bad 
ones. 

But it must be clearly understood that the scheme is not 
philanthropic, but a commercial proposition, and therefore the 
investment of capital must be given an adequate return. The 
prevailing rate of interest paid by stocks in which the farmer’s 
money would be invested were he not a farmer can be taken as 
a general guide, and, when the speculative nature of farming is 
considered, 6 per cent. seems a moderate rate to expect. 
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Keeping the accounts presents the chief difficulty, but in 
recent years a far greater number of farmers have begun keeping 
accounts than formerly. Farm accounts are usually so involved 
that it would probably turn out best in the long run to employ 
the services of an accountant every quarter. Farm stock should 
be valued neither too high nor too low, and no more cash should 
be kept in hand than is essential for running the business. 
Account must be kept and the farm credited with the rent of 
the farmer’s house and the produce of the farm consumed by 
him and his family, and in the same way employees’ perquisites 
must be considered. 

Valuation of stock should be made either according to fixed 
values, or on the basis of estimated cost of production or market 
value, whichever is the lower. Special occasions will arise when 
the value of farm stock and produce will suddenly and highly 
appreciate, showing a very large profit on the year’s trading. The 
war provided an excellent instance of this. Agricultural prices 
rose to undreamed-of heights. Agriculture seemed at last to have 
come into its own, and farmers found themselves comparatively 
rich men Throughout the history of agriculture farmers have 
been notorious for living right up to their incomes, and on this 
occasion they increased their scale of living on every side, while 
many invested their surplus money in speculations that soon 
suffered inevitable reaction. In the meantime, although the 
value of stock and produce had risen, the cost of replacing them 
as they were sold had risen too, while the labour bill was exceed- 
ingly heavy. When the slump came in agricultural prices 
farmers found themselves with crops that had cost them far more 
to produce than they could ever hope to get back, however 
favourable the season, and with flocks and herds whose value had 
depreciated so much since they were bought that heavy inroads 
on capital had to be made. Many had spent their war profit in 
living on the increased scale, others in bad speculations. Invest- 
ments had to be sold out at heavy losses. The result can be seen 
in the gloom under which the agricultural community is at present 
labouring. The lesson that arises from this is that seemingly big 
profits in agriculture are often fictitious, and must be considered 
in relation to the cost of replacing the produce that has yielded 
such encouraging financial results. In such an instance the 
farmer who is running a profit-sharing scheme would be perfectly 
justified in putting a large percentage of this sudden profit to a 
special reserve account against the day when the fall in prices 
comes and the crop that has cost him so much to raise will involve 
him in a heavy loss. 

Considering the value of a crop in relation to its replacement, _ 
there is much to be said for making the profit distribution some- 
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where about Christmas time instead of Michaelmas, the end of the 
agricultural year, as then the farmer will be better able to judge 
what the coming year’s harvest will cost him to prepare ; but this 
is a matter that can be left to the decision of the employer, the 
employees, and the auditor. 

In Mr. Wyllie’s scheme the employer credited himself with an 
employer’s wage, 1.e., money at the usual rates for hired labour 
for work he did on the farm with his own hands, plus a salary 
as farm manager based on the usual rates paid to managers in the 
district. But in effect this works out at much the same as taking 
half the profits after the payment of 6 per cent. on invested 
capital, and Mr. Le Lacheur’s method saves a great deal of small 
entries and book-keeping. 

In considering the results of experiments in agricultural profit- 
sharing it is unfortunate that the last six years have been so 
abnormal: first the high prices of the war, then the slump with 
cost of production still inflated, till the present time, when the 
industry seems at its nadir. Had agricultural profit-sharing been 
an old-established custom, the reserves might have been great 
enough to meet the present crisis. But for most of the schemes 
in operation the present depression came at the most inauspicious 
time. In Mr. Le Lacheur’s case he left his farm at Pitt two years 
ago, and on going to a new one where fresh men were employed 
he did not consider the agricultural situation propitious enough 
for restarting a fresh scheme ; while Mr. Wyllie suggests marking 
time till things become more settled. But both Mr. Wyllie and 
Mr. Le Lacheur, who have given the scheme practical trial, are as 
confident in its soundness as ever they were. Every innovation 
in the chequered career of British agriculture has taken years to 
mature, and progress is so slow that it can only be perceived by 
looking back over a long period of years. The agricultural mind 
does not grasp new things readily, and at first the men generally 
showed a dispostion to regard the profits distribution as a tip, 
only distantly related to their personal efforts. They have been 
like ship’s stewards, attentive only when the ship is nearing port, 
or, in their case, when the end of the financial year was at hand. 
But there was certainly some increase in the interest and quality 
of their work, and each year up to 1920 it was possible to make a 
distribution to them. From facts that have been tried there is 
every reason to believe that after a profit-sharing scheme has 
been running for some years and the men have become accus- 
tomed to the idea they will realise that the annual distribution is 
not the largesse of a bountiful employer, but a wage that they have 
earned by their own effort. On looking back on the fluctuating 
profits of previous years there will be an incitement to them to 
make the present a successful one, and the public opinion of his 
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fellows will be brought to bear on the slack and inefficient worker, 
who for his sins of omission will have become a direct tax on 
their labour. 

Agriculture to-day seems to be at the cross-roads. Large 
numbers of the farming community cannot live on their losses 
very much longer, and unless the industry is steered into smoother 
seas it is threatened with early shipwreck. Such a disaster to an 
industry so vital to the country is unthinkable. There remains 
the possibility of the old agricultural order disappearing and a new 
race of farmers arising who are more alert, more up-to-date, and 
better business men. 

But whether the old order is maintained or the new succeeds, 
agriculture must soon emerge from its present cloud, and therefore 
it is not out of place to begin considering now any schemes for 
its advancement when the glass becomes set fair for better 
conditions on the land. 

L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE OLD DIPLOMACY—II 


METHODS AND MANNERS 


Txoucu the aristocratic habit of the ‘ grand tour’ belongs to a 
later period, a large number of the gilded youth of the Eliza- 
bethan age went abroad to perfect themselves in the languages and 
literature of Europe. Some, no doubt, profited as little as Cecil’s 
eldest son, but others brought back varied and useful knowledge, 
and gave to the Court that peculiar polish and refinement which 
was not the least of its charms. 

The country became rich in men competent to undertake 
foreign missions, and to supply not only resident ambassadors at 
foreign Courts, but also those special missions which were so 
frequently despatched, whether for reasons of Court etiquette or 
of State. The ambassadors of England to France and Scotland, 
and in a lesser degree to Spain and the Emperor, were the main 
agents of information to Cecil and Walsingham in their dealings 
with foreign affairs. Men like Throgmorton in Paris and Randolph 
in Edinburgh were extremely well posted, and their despatches 
and letters from the capitals and Courts to which they were 
accredited were very valuable to Cecil. They did not stand alone, 
for Fénélon and Castelnau for France, and the various Spanish 
ambassadors, wrote lucid and entertaining reports home to their 
Governments, while Du Croc’s reports from Scotland display 
accurate knowledge of events. The visits to England of Scottish 
Protestants like Murray, Morton, and Maitland, and of Melville 
and other emissaries of Mary Stuart, illuminated the darkness of 
the North. 

There was no Press in those days and books were severely 
censored, though occasionally some diatribe or scurrilous publica- 
tion obtained a wide circulation notwithstanding. Therefore 
these despatches and the reports of travellers were the main 
sources of information, and they were often rendered more valu- 
able by the bribery that was so generally used in order to secure 
important news. It is probable that Rome, Paris, and Madrid 
were better informed by corrupt means than London. Many 
times we read of boasts by ambassadors to England that nothing 
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escaped them whether in the Court or Council, and they were often 
so well informed that we can almost credit the rumours that 
they had spies in Court and Council. The faithful servants of 
Mary Stuart, after her flight to England, also carried news, pro- 
jects, and intrigues far and wide, until it became evident at last 
that something had to be done to stop a practice which involved 
danger to the State, the Council, and the Queen. 

Cecil was a man who kept his own counsel. His disposition 
was conciliatory and he was modest and retiring. He never 
attempted, nor thought of attempting, to exalt himself. There 
was no need in his days to curry favour with the mob. The 
support of the Crown sufficed. But he was the embodiment of 
knowledge and vigilance, and when the underhand methods of 
England’s enemies were laid bare he set Walsingham to work to 
counteract them. Walsingham must be regarded as the father of 
English secret service. Before long he had covered Europe with 
his agents, and it was thanks to his efficient system that the most 
serious plots against the Queen were unravelled, the plotters 
seized and executed, and Mary Stuart finally condemned to death. 
The usual method was to insert an agent into circles whence 
danger was apprehended, to discover what was in the wind, to 
seize, steal, or buy the letters passing, to open them, copy them, 
and decipher them, and then to close them up so that no sign of 
tampering could be seen. There were experts in all these branches, 
and no cipher was safe. When all was in readiness, the blow fell 
and all the plotters were arrested. The culprit—and occasionally 
an ambassador—was dumbfounded by being confronted with 
his own letters and translations of his ciphers, and for minor 
culprits the rack or promises of rewards filled up the gaps of 
evidence in the case. The occasion on which a Spanish ambassador 
was shown up, commanded to attend the Council, and solemnly 
dismissed must have caused a great sensation at the time. But 
there were occasions—and Mary Stuart’s case is the most glaring— 
in which the procedure was wholly indefensible, and it is probable 
that a modern Court of Justice would not have condemned her. 
That she plotted against England with any and every foreign and 
domestic enemy of Elizabeth; that it was a question of her life 
or Elizabeth’s ; and that Elizabeth stood at last alone among her 
subjects unwilling to condemn, does not alter the fact that the 
case for the prosecution, and the methods employed, fill us with 
disgust, as does the rank injustice of the trial at Fotheringay 
itself. In keeping with the times these practices may have been, 
but they were a blemish upon the reign, and Elizabeth knew it. 

But, if we place secret service aside, the foreign policy of the 
day was meritorious, and the manner in which Cecil prepared his 
cases and presented them to the Queen or the Council was a 
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model of judicious procedure. To explain and to trace his 
methods it is best to take two concrete cases, one of internal and 
the other of external policy, and we may select the cases of the 
marriage of Mary Stuart as our first model and that of the 
projected alliance with France in 1581 as the second. 


ELIZABETH AND SCOTLAND 


Throughout Elizabeth’s reign Scotland was a source of 
danger. Unable to resist unaided the might of England, despite 
the glorious valour of her fierce and hardy mountaineers, Scotland 
looked abroad for succour, and had not far to look. France, with 
her customary political acumen, knew that a strong Scotland 
would prevent England from deploying her whole might against 
France, and therefore posed as Scotland’s friend, assisted her with 
money and men, and left no stone unturned to injure England 
through her northern neighbour. It was for this reason that 
Mary Stuart was transferred to France, confirmed in the Roman 
Catholic faith by her astute uncle, married to the Dauphin while 
he was still almost a schoolboy, and made to claim the title of 
Queen of England and Ireland and to use the English Royal 
Arms. It was a foolish, empty, and highly dangerous piece of 
bravado. The injury touched Elizabeth in her most sensitive 
spot, that is to say, in her royal dignity and her contested legiti- 
macy. The insult she never forgave. It poisoned the relations 
of the sister Queens when Mary, after the untimely death ofher 
boy husband, returned to Scotland, and the long-drawn-out 
contest began, only to be terminated tragically at Fotheringay 
in 1587. 

The Reformation had struck its roots deeply into Scotland, 
and the Protestants looked to Elizabeth for support. This 
she gave both in money and advice. Neither from a Scottish 
nor an English point of view can the proceedings of Elizabeth’s 
Council on the one hand, or those of Murray, Morton, and their 
Protestant friends on the other, be defended, but from that of 
political expediency they can be grudgingly justified. They were 
in the manner of the times. The practice of statesmen to 
accept foreign bribes was one of the most detestable customs 
of the period. But it is clear that Elizabeth’s Council could 
not afford to see a Catholic Scotland under French patronage, 
and that the Scottish Protestants could not be sure of their 
possessions, or even of their lives, if the old faith were restored in 
the North. It was a struggle for life, and the instinct of self- 
preservation drew all Protestants together. 

When the question of a second marriage for the widowed young 
Queen of Scots was raised, and foreign suitors entered the matri- 
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monial lists, Elizabeth and her Council were greatly concerned. 
They could not tamely permit the union of Scotland with France, 
Spain, or Austria through a marriage. They detested the idea of 
the union of Mary with any Catholic, whether foreigner, Scot, or 
Englishman, knowing the strong hold which the old faith still 
possessed over a majority of Elizabeth’s subjects, particularly 
in the North of England, where a junction of English and Scottish 
Catholic adherents could be most readily effected. 

The question why the ‘long lad’ Darnley was permitted, in 
these circumstances, to go to Scotland with his father, the Earl 
of Lennox, when Elizabeth, according to Melville, had some sus- 
picion that he might prove a fortunate wooer, is not easily 
answered. Possibly Darnley appeared so much less dangerous 
than a foreign prince that his appearance at Holyrood was rather 
a relief than otherwise, and Elizabeth may have believed in the 
assurance of the Lennoxes that they only wished to go north to 
look after their estates. Mary Stuart and Darnley had not then 
met. A marriage was only a vague possibility. It was not until 
the engagement was announced that its full import dawned upon 
the Council, and, had not the lovers hastened their marriage, steps 
would certainly have been taken to prevent it. Superior to 
Mary in experience and statecraft, Elizabeth was inferior in 
rapidity of decision. Cecil’s natural timidity, Walsingham’s 
prudence, and Elizabeth’s love of long balancing of advantages, 
always militated against rapid action, and Mary Stuart was a 
woman who acted, sometimes unwisely, but with the rapidity of 
thought. 

Why should Elizabeth have put forward her own favourite, 
Leicester, as a candidate for Mary’s hand? The action was 
probably initiated by Cecil, who was hostile to Leicester’s desire 
to wed Elizabeth, and may have thought that the Scottish 
matriage was an excellent scheme for killing two birds with one 
stone. But who shall venture to fathom the secret of Queen 
Elizabeth’s impenetrable heart ? She may have desired to see 
Leicester’s son by Mary heir to the English throne. She may 
have shared, without acknowledgment, Cecil’s point of view. 
Leicester’s acceptance by Mary would have closed the book of 
Mary’s suitors, to the very great relief of both Elizabeth and Cecil, 
and the Queen knew that Leicester would still remain subservient 
to her and never risk the confiscation of his great possessions. 
The only thing certain is that Leicester obeyed the Queen’s orders 
with the utmost reluctance, and never pressed his suit. He was 
certainly wise. Among the Scottish nobles he would not have 
lasted long. All the Scottish leaders of those days died violent 
deaths. 

Mary Stuart was never likely to have accepted Leicester. He 
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was not of her faith. His attachment to Elizabeth was a matter 
of public notoriety, and there was much excuse for Mary’s jibe 
that before Elizabeth offered her favourite she should marry him 
herself. Mary was already deep in her plans to combine the 
Catholic Powers in her favour, and the supple Rizzio had already 
become a useful instrument for the advancement of plans which 
Leicester would never have favoured. Without laying too much 
stress on Leicester’s religious opinions, we must allow that he 
stood in the Protestant camp. 

The Council met to examine the Scottish Queen’s marriage 
plans on June 4, 1565, influenced, no doubt, by Randolph’s reports 
of April and May from Edinburgh, wherein that competent 
ambassador kept Cecil fully informed of the first flirtations of 
Mary and Darnley. At this Council there were present the Lord 
Keeper, the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Admiral, the Lord Cham- 
berlain and the Vice-Chamberlain, three Earls, and three minor 
members, besides the Secretary, making thirteen persons in all, 
the normal Cabinet of Elizabeth. Foreign policy was not a hole- 
and-corner business in those days. Each problem was well 
thought out by the Council as a whole. The two questions put 
to them were, first, what perils might ensue to the Queen’s Majesty, 
or the Realm, from a marriage between the Queen of Scots and 
Lord Darnley, and, secondly, what were meet to be done to avoid 
or remedy the same. 

The Council advised that by such marriage a great number of 
persons in England might be alienated in their minds from their 
natural duties, and brought to believe that the succession of both 
Crowns would be established in the Scottish marriage, so that they 
might favour all devices and practices tending to the advancement 
of the Queen of Scots. The Council held that, as the marriage 
was founded on trust in such as were Papists, it was also plain to 
be seen that these would favour the marriage and would use all 
means and practices to disturb the estate of the Queen’s Majesty 
and the peace of the Realm, even by force, thus furthering the 
pretended title of the Queen of Scots not only to succeed the 
Queen’s Majesty, but to supplant her. The Council said that 
intention and will are most manifest when power is greatest, and 
the contrary when power is less. So, they urged, when the Queen 
of Scots was Queen of France everything was done to impeach 
and dispossess the Queen’s Majesty by writing and publishing 
that the Queen of Scots was Queen of England, by granting 
Charters and Patents, and by bearing the arms of England. 
Darnley’s party in England, continued the Council, was also 
expected to diminish the power of the Realm, which action the 
Council feared, because, they said, foreign princes had never 
prevailed in this Realm but with the help of some at home, a senti- 
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ment suggesting a deathless couplet of Shakespeare. The faction 
that favours the Scottish title, said the Council, is grown stout 
and bold, and might grow so great and dangerous that redress 
might become almost desperate. And to this purpose it must be 
remembered, they added, ‘ how of late in perusing of the substances 
of the justices of the peace in all the counties of the Realm, scantly 
a third was found fully assured to be trusted in the matter of 
religion, upon which only string the Queen of Scots’ title do hang.’ 
So the Council concluded that the perils were plain, and made so 
apparent by many sure arguments that no one in the Council could 
deny them to be many and dangerous. 

So much being decided, the Council turned to what was to be 
done. They thought, in the first place, that Queen Elizabeth 
should marry and make therein no long delay ; that the reformed 
religion should be advanced, established, and fortified, both in 
Scotland and England, and the contrary faith diminished, 
weakened, and enfeebled ; and that sundry things should be done 
to disappoint and break the intended marriage, or at least to make 
itless hurtful. The Council gave many particulars of the action to 
be taken in religious matters, and concluded by giving twenty sug- 
gestions for steps to break or to avoid the marriage. These were 
mainly of a military character, but also included the imprisonment 
of Lady Lennox, who was in England, the recall of her husband 
from Scotland, the seizure of his lands if he disobeyed, the 
strengthening of the links with the Scottish Protestants, and so 
forth. Finally, the Council said that, these advices being con- 
sidered by Her Majesty, it may please her to choose which of them 
she liketh, to put them into execution by deeds, and ‘ not to pass 
them over by consultations and speeches.’ No time, they urged, 
can so well serve as now, before the Queen of Scots’ purposes are 
fully settled. 

Elizabeth began to act upon this advice and sent Lady Lennox 
to the Tower, but before much more could be done Randolph 
reported in July that the marriage had already taken place, and 
that the happiness of the Queen of Scots with her husband was 
ideally perfect. So Elizabeth decided to make the best of things, 
relations temporarily improved, and eventually she became god- 
mother or ‘ gossip ’ to Mary’s son, the future James I. of England. 
However, the incident discloses the manner and methods of the 
Council’s work, and the very thorough manner in which State 
affairs were not only discussed but promoted by immediate 
executive action. The gentle hint conveyed to the Queen that 
she could not afford to procrastinate showed that the Council 
knew her besetting sin in State affairs, of which they had had - 
much evidence before, and were destined to have much more 
later. 
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AN ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY 


If we turn to foreign affairs we can take as a typical example 
of Elizabethan practice the attempt made in the year 1581 to 
negotiate an Anglo-French Treaty, and to combine it with the 
marriage of Elizabeth to Francois, Duc d’Alengon, who became 
Duc d’Anjou when Henri, Duc d’Anjou, succeeded his brother 
Charles IX. as King of France. There is no doubt that a treaty 
with France was earnestly desired by the Queen and her Council 
at this period. The dangers from Rome and Spain were patent, 
and nothing but a French marriage and a French treaty promising 
mutual support appeared likely to Elizabeth’s councillors to 
enable them to meet with confidence the dangers ahead. 

A marriage with Henri, Duc d’Anjou, had been discussed since 
1570, but when this prince proved recalcitrant his mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici, substituted his brother Frangois as a 
suitor. Elizabeth was then getting on in years. D’Alengon was 
nineteen years her junior. He was short, yellow, deeply marked 
by the small-pox, and as different as could be from Seymour, 
Courtney, Pickering, Leicester, Hatton, and other favourites who 
had basked in the sun of the Queen’s favour, and were all tall, 
elegant, and handsome men. D’Alengon has been ridiculed by 
most British historians of this reign, most unfairly, for he behaved 
admirably throughout, was a most persistent suitor, and the 
Queen, carried off her feet, it would seem, by his gallantry, or by 
that of his agent, Simier, who opened the attack, fell in love with 
him for a time, or appeared by her conduct and her extraordinary 
letters to have done so. But in the end she tired of him, declared 
that she would not marry him to be Empress of the World, and 
threw on Cecil the ungrateful task of getting the prince out of 
her realm at any cost. The Queen’s English favourites had been 
in a terrible turmoil, but never really had cause for serious anxiety. 
A French marriage was bound to meet with insuperable religious 
objections. Leicester probably knew it, and Elizabeth must have 
known it too. If she carried it on so long we can only suppose 
that it was on account of the mischievous joy she took in love- 
making as an encounter of wits, and it may be that Anjou, and 
certainly Simier, behaved with more fervour than her calculating 
English favourites. No more gigantic royal comedy was surely 
ever played than during these years 1570-1581, when the wisest 
heads on both sides of the Channel were striving without cessation 
to bring about a marriage which, by the nature of things, could 
not take place. 

But the treaty was the thing. Elizabeth was, not deflected, 
even by the horrible massacre of the Protestants in France in 1572, 
from continuing to entertain a very real friendship for France. 
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The associations of her mother with France may have had some 
influence upon her, and reasons of State perhaps more, but her 
real inclinations undoubtedly gave preference to a French rather 
than a Spanish or any other alliance. It was her considered view 
that ‘ whensoever the last day of the Kingdom of France cometh 
it will undoubtedly be the eve of the destruction of England.’ 
She would never share the unfriendly feelings towards France 
which prevailed among her subjects, nor believe with them that 
France could never abstain from wars for three years together. 
She was incensed with the saying of Charles of Burgundy that 
‘the neighbouring nations would be in a happy case when France 
should be subject, not to one sceptre, but to twenty petty kings’ ; 
and when bad councillors advised her to seize Normandy and 
Picardy while Spain and the Leaguers were ravaging France she 
rejected the advice with indignation. ‘ Forsake not an old friend,’ 
she once wrote to Henri IV., ‘ for a new one will not be like him. 
A bundle of rods bound together is not easily broken. There is 
no easier way to overthrow us both than by parting and disjoining 
us one from another.’ 

So when the Instructions to the English Commissions were 
drawn up on July 22, 1581, we see the pro-French sentiment of 
the Queen very plainly in the preamble : 


You shall move an assent that from henceforth we and the King [of 
France] shall, during our lives, be united in heart and minde, for confirma- 
tion of our honors, persons, states, dignities, kingdoms and dominions to 
either of us belonging ; so that from henceforth we and the King shall be 
against all persons friends to friends, and enemies to enemies, notwith- 
standing any former Leagues or Confederations with any other, or not- 
withstanding any counsel, persuasions, or motions to be made to either of 
us by any potentate or person, spiritual or temporal, to the contrary of the 
tenour of this League, 


There were five articles in the English draft treaty. By the 
first, the contracting Powers agreed to support one another if 
attacked and to make the cause of the Ally their own. By the 
second, no traitors or rebels of either country were to be harboured 
in the territory of the other. The third article stipulated that no 
separate peace should be made with an enemy. The fourth laid 
down that if a larger force than 2000 lances and 6000 footmen 
should be required by either side, the party not, attacked should 
yield all succour possible, but ‘ at the reasonable charges of the 
party invaded that shall so require a further aid.’ Lastly, the 
fifth article declared that neither party should give aid to the 
enemy of any other prince with whom they were now at peace. 
After a month of discussion, the negotiators began to dis- 
criminate between ‘a treaty defensive’ and ‘a treaty defensive 
and offensive.’ In a treaty defensive, mutual defence was 
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arranged at the expense of the party requiring aid, in what 
manner, and in what time. So many soldiers, so many ships, 
victualled for so long. The aid provided was to be kept up so 
long as the party requiring it stood in need of it and paid for it, 
Powder and shot were allowed to be purchased in the allied 
country. 

The offensive and defensive treaty laid down that upon 
invasion made by any third prince the confederates were mutually 
to proclaim him an enemy, and were then to invade his territory 
in such and such places, with such and such numbers, and at the 
expense of both parties, neither making peace except with the 
consent of the other. Free passage by the confederates through 
each other’s territories was to be guaranteed. 

Questions then arose whether definite numbers should be 
stated in the treaty, and how much should be paid by the 
party requiring them. The Queen was against the mention of 
any numbers as she did not wish to be bound by such an engage- 
ment, while Walsingham was for stating the numbers, because 
‘there hath risen always great controversies about these circum- 
stances ’in the past. There were various revisions in the drafting, 
and then the Queen proposed a new article : 

Item, to covenant with the French King, that he shall not give open aid 
to any enemy of the King of Spain, thereby to provoke him to make war 
upon the said French King, but that he shall first advertise her Majesty 
thereof, and have her allowance, otherwise her Majestie shall not be bound 
to aid the French King, or to make war upon the King of Spain. In like 
manner the Queen of England shall not, etc. Ut supra, mutatis mutandis. 


This was practically Article 5 redrafted and made quite clear. 
The treaty fell through, for reasons not worth discussing here, 
but the ideas at the back of the plan come out very clearly. 
It was to be for the lives of the two contracting monarchs and 
for mutual defence. The prince requiring aid was to pay for it, 
unless the enemy was invaded, when the cost was borne by the 
two confederate princes. The Queen would not have the number 
of the contingent fixed, and she took care that the French King 
should not drag her into war surreptitiously against Spain. Had 
this treaty been signed, and effectively carried out by both parties, 
England would not have confronted Spain alone as she did in the 
Armada year, while France would have been spared part of the 
fearful losses entailed by Spain and the Leaguers. In the thirty 
years of religious wars and invasions which ended with the Treaty 
of Vervins the population of France was reduced from some 
sixteen million to twelve million souls. The failure to complete 
the treaty of 1581 must be ascribed solely to the French King, 
whose most inadequate reasons for refusing to sign will be found 
by the curious in the letter addressed to Cecil by Walsingham, 
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Cobham, and Sommers, and sent from Paris on August 27, 
1581. 


COMMENTS 


What can we carry forward from these Elizabethan practices ? 
First, that complete education and ripe experience are necessary 
for the conduct of international relations. We can say that in 
these respects Elizabeth and Burghley were completely equipped 
and were superior to either France or Spain in the directing minds 
of those times, while we have only to read the English books and 
correspondence of the sixteenth century to be aware that the 
Queen and her Lord Treasurer did not stand alone in their com- 
prehension of the arts of government. Under democratic systems 
such training and experience may be difficult to obtain, but at the 
same time no substitute can be found for them. 

The Council in Elizabeth’s day was practically in permanent 
session. The aid of Parliament was not invited nor desired in 
great affairs of State. The Council, and particularly the Secretary, 
were well informed by carefully chosen ambassadors whose 
couriers covered distances with great speed, while secret service 
was extensively used, and the reports of travellers supplemented 
official despatches. Special missions abroad were confided to 
great nobles and others who could speak the language of the 
country to which they were sent, and were schooled by travel in 
the manners and customs of foreign Powers. The records of all 
transactions were carefully kept. Cecil’s method of laying before 
the Council a questionnaire (as we should call it now), and of 
inviting replies to each point, produced decisions as far as the 
Council was concerned, and it then remained for the Queen, if she 
had been absent from the Council, as she often was, to notify her 
assent or dissent. 

Those who have leisure to examine a series of reports of these 
Councils will not all share the disapproval of the Queen’s indecision 
and procrastination of which we find so many examples in contem- 
porary letters. Elizabeth was very far-seeing. She had many 
advisers outside the Council, notably in the Church dignitaries, 
whilst the gossip of the world, carried by her ladies-in-waiting, 
penetrated to her Court. She had a large correspondence, and her 
penetration into the meaning of things was profound. Many 
cases submitted to her for urgent decision settled themselves by 
mere lapse of time, while as for her long dallying with foreign 
suitors, she seems to have understood better than her advisers 
that if matrimonial arrangements remained in the stage of 
negotiations the country of the prince making his suit was 
inhibited from doing England harm. Would anyone now, looking 
back, wish the Queen to have married a foreign prince? It is 
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hard to believe it. A successor had come with the birth of the 
son of the Queen of Scots, and the best successor of all, since he 
was heir to the two Crowns, and effected that union for which 
the wisest heads in both countries had long sighed. Elizabeth had 
very good reasons for not actually appointing her successor, and 
facts in the end proved that she had been right in refusing, and 
that her Council and Estates had been wrong in so constantly 
urging her to marry or name her heir. 

In matters of general doctrine the Queen and her Council 
pursued the system of balance between France and Spain that had 
been established by Henry VIII. and Wolsey, and had long 
served, in another sphere, to preserve the security of Italy by 
holding the scales between Naples, Florence, and Milan. It was 
a delicate business for Elizabeth, because in those days England 
was numerically weak compared with the other two great Western 
Powers. But England’s insularity, the renown of her old wars in 
France, and the military forces which the Queen could rapidly 
levy on land and sea gave her a privileged position. The danger 
of a Catholic Confederation was avoided, partly by the desire of 
France and Spain to keep each other weak, and partly by the 
balancing ingenuity of English statesmanship and the unofficial 
war it waged in favour of the Protestant subjects of her two 
rivals. 

It is one of Elizabeth’s claims to honour that she kept the 
peace. It was not an easy thing to do in the sixteenth century. 
It was done because Elizabeth hated war, found the prosperity of 
England sufficient for her glory, and never hankered for annexa- 
tions abroad. Cecil was pre-eminently a man of peace, and so 
was Walsingham. Most of the Council were of the same mind 
unless it was a question of supporting Protestantism, when they 
were all prepared to take considerable risks. There was no 
militarism in England in the Queen’s long reign. There were 
many good leaders like Sussex, Hunsdon, and Mountjoy, and 
many fine seamen who made history, but no one presumed to 
interfere with the Council nor to deflect or influence the decision 
of the Queen in questions of war and peace. The people were 
ready enough for a fight if one was offered, and flew to arms as 
the Armada came up the Channel, but otherwise remained content 
with their new prosperity. It was England’s sober statesmanship 
that enables us to look back with pride to the great Elizabethan 
period. 

C. A CourT REPINGTON. 





OUR MISDIRECTED SCHOOLS 


QuiTE apart from the interest on enormous sums of money 
bequeathed to particular institutions by pious benefactors, we 
are spending at the present time out of rates and taxes alone over 
a hundred millions a year on education. .Any attempt to reduce 
materially this expenditure would probably be frustrated by 
opposition general, vigorous and sincere. It might, therefore, be 
imagined that the House of Commons, fairly representative of the 
people as it is, would exhibit real interest in the subject, and 
clearly indicate what it expects in return for an outlay so generous. 
As far as the last House was concerned, however, there was 
not even a considerable section, articulate at any rate, really 
interested. Revolutionary changes, many of them probably wise, 
some of them possibly unwise, were effected, but the House refused 
even to discuss them. In spite of energetic protests from one or 
two isolated individuals, two hours only were devoted to the 
subject during the first two years, and the whole of that time 
was occupied by detail comparatively unimportant. It would 
be idle of course to blame Mr. Fisher, the late Minister, for this 
scanty allotment. Busily occupied in effecting administrative 
changes in which he believed, he had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain from discussion. He knew that, at the best, 
he would but get a formal approval of that which, without dis- 
cussion, he was entitled to take for granted. At the worst he 
would receive clear instructions which might run counter to his 
own ideas. 

The writer upon one occasion had a rather amusing personal 
experience which is worth recording. Early in 1919 his atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the Ministry of Education, by 
means of circulars, was busily effecting sweeping changes, which, 
whether they were right or wrong, expedient or inexpedient, 
represented a reversal of policy clearly enunciated by previous 
Parliaments and in their operation adversely affected a large 
number of institutions, notably some of the ancient grammar 
schools whose valuable work in the past could not be disputed. 

The actual points at issue do not much matter. It might, 
however, be said in passing that the principles involved were, 
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firstly, the public control of public money, and, secondly, the - 
differentiation in favour of certain institutions as opposed to 
others. It is not argued that the enactments were necessarily 
wrong. There was certainly much that could be said in their 
favour. It can, upon the other hand, be confidently affirmed that 
they represented a reversal of policy so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences that had there been half a dozen members of the House 
really interested in the subject, they would not have been allowed 
to pass without anything in the nature either of explanation 
or discussion. In the event of any supported demand, the 
Government would have allotted the necessary time. The 
official Opposition, however, remained silent, and the Labour 
Party, acting not maliciously but, as is more than usual, ignor- 
antly and stupidly blocked the motion of a private member which 
would have raised the issue. Confronted by the normal evasive 
replies to questions and a polite but firm refusal to give time for 
discussion, the writer decided to raise the matter on the eleven 
o’clock adjournment—the resort of the destitute. Notice was 
duly given, and although it was realised that nothing serious in 
the way of opposition could be effected, it was hoped that sufficient 
interest would be excited to ensure something in the nature of an 
official explanation. 

Any such hope was doomed to disappointment. 

At a quarter past eleven the corridors of the House were 
strangely empty, and the cause soon became obvious in the person 
of an old member, a personal friend of the mover, who stopped 
him. Beads of perspiration, generated by the energy with which 
he had performed his self-appointed task, were freely dotted over 
his bald head, and he spoke quickly and earnestly. 


I am emptying the House as fast as I can [he said] ; whatever you do, 
get away before eleven. Some damned fool is going to try to talk about 
education. Who, in the name of goodness, wants to talk about education ? 


He was right. At eleven o’clock there were nine or ten 
members present in the debating chamber. They waited 
patiently to hear what the matter was that was keeping them 
from their beds. The last syllable of the word “ education,” 
however, had not been completed before a member had risen 
hurriedly to his feet to call the attention of the Speaker to 
the fact that there were not forty members present. Had 
the subject been one of many which had been discussed ad 
nauseam, in regard to which not a shadow of doubt existed as to 
the feeling of the House, there would have been no difficulty in 
securing the necessary quorum. 

This indisputable apathy cannot be accounted for by the 
fact that the average member is satisfied that the business 
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of education is being satisfactorily conducted. It is more 
probably an indication of lack of confidence in his own 
capacity of grappling with a problem which he believes experts 
are mishandling, but which nevertheless he considers to be 
essentially one for them rather than himself. He agrees with 
Mr. Chesterton that although ‘ everybody in England is educated 
nowadays, most people are educated wrong.’ It is of course an 
amazing confession of futility, because, after all, a little plain 
straightforward thinking, of which he is quite capable, would 
soon make him realise that the so-called experts were falling 
short because the State, their master, whilst doling out huge 
sums of money, was failing to indicate what was expected 
of them. 

The average member would, if interrogated, give a satis- 
factory definition of education, He would answer immediately, 
‘The training of the mind, the body and the spirit.’ That 
being so, surely he is neglecting his duty shamelessly if he fails 
to intervene if and when it becomes clear to him that, whatever 
else he may be getting in return for his lavish expenditure, he 
is not getting what he is paying for. A cursory examina- 
tion of the national institutions for which he is responsible, which 
it is his duty to control, would reveal his own condemnation. It 
would show him that the fundamental defects which he feebly 
deplores, but does nothing to remove, are, partially at any rate, 
remediable. 

The bulk of the children in the country are educated in 
the national primary schools, a smaller proportion in the high 
schools and grammar schools, a smaller proportion still in the 
great public schools. Take the first and last of these and examine 
them in the light of this definition, with which I suppose few 
will be disposed to quarrel. In order to bring the defects into 
clearer relief, let us agree where the training does not reach higher 
than 20 per cent. of the reasonably possible to describe it as nil. 
Would not an honest and fearless critic tabulate the result 
of his inspection as follows ? 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Spirit ) : 
Esprit , - ‘ . Nil, 
Morale 


Body . é . : . Nil. 
Mind. ; ‘ j . Fair to good. 


Pustic SCHOOLS. 


Good. 


Esprit 
Morale 
Body . ‘ . . Excellent. 


Mind. : ‘ ; . Nil. 


Spirit 
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I have deliberately omitted the high schools and grammar 
schools because they are not necessary for my argument. 

The point I want to make is this: If my diagnosis is not 
hopelessly at fault, the failure of the one institution is the 
success of the other. In either case the failure is most complete 
in that department where success is most needed. Success is 
attained where partial failure would not be tragic in its conse- 
quences. Each type of institution confesses defeat in a vitally 
important department ; each, upon the other hand, gives a practical 
demonstration that, with altered methods, the failure of the other 
could be almost brilliantly redeemed. There is no reason under 
heaven, barring of course our national inertia, why methods which 
have proved effective in public schools should not be successfully 
applied to primary schools, and vice versd. 

Take first of all the national primary schools, where I repeat 
the vast bulk of the children of the country receive their so-called 
education. What do we want, and what do we get? In con- 
sidering what we want we shall bear two facts in mind: firstly, 
that the majority of the children who pass through these institu- 
tions do not have the advantage of a helping environment in their 
home life ; and secondly, that their intensive education ends at 
fourteen years of age. We want then to know that every effort is 
made to supply what the home life probably does not supply, to 
build up the body, develop the character, inspire the spirit, to 
encourage the desire for self-development and indicate the goal 
rather than attempt to attain it. We want to know that our 
schoolmasters are rightly informed as to the ultimate object of their 
endeavours and do not misunderstand what is expected of them. 

Have, in fact, 10 per cent. of those to whom the youth of the 
country are entrusted a right, a clear, conception of the thing 
they are trying to create? If not, is it surprising that they do 
not build aright ? We could excuse failure if we were satisfied 
that the endeavour had been both vigorous and rightly directed. 
If those responsible, at the end of the training period, could lay 
their hands on their hearts and say : ‘ For eight full years we have 
realised our responsibility to this boy. We have done our utmost 
to build up his body and inspire his spirit. Not a day has passed 
but we have worked to this end. We have been constant, too, 
in our endeavour to help him to recognise the desirable, to love 
the beautiful and hate the hideous. We may not have been 
completely successful, but we can honestly say that in our anxiety 
to instruct his mind we have neglected neither his body nor his 
spirit ’—if the majority of primary schoolmasters could but say 
this (and they cannot), we might well be happy in our minds, 
because we should know of a certainty that such constancy in 
well-directed endeavour would bear fruit of priceless value for 
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the benefit of the individual and the State. If they can say 
nothing of the kind, let us blame not them, but ourselves. We 
have never told them clearly and precisely what we require of 
them. They think that we want something quite different—that, 
indeed, which they are actually producing, a well-drilled, well- 
stuffed automaton. They are encouraged in this belief. 

My submission (if I may be allowed to repeat myself) is that 
our primary school system is a failure, tragic alike in its conse- 
quences for the individual and the State, because it confuses 
systematic instruction with education, and, on account of the 
confusion, neglects its most vital duties of building up the body, 
developing character, inspiring the spirit. The completeness of 
the failure can be confidently ascribed to the absence of clear 
thinking, with the consequent failure of direction from the top. A 
Mussolini as Minister of Education—if he agreed with my definition 
—would have every primary schoolmaster in the country aiming 
at the right goal within six months. Unless and until we get a 
Mussolini, we shall persist in throwing our money down the drain. 

Just as the failure of the primary schools in two of their most 
important functions is as complete as it is unnecessary, so that 
of the great public schools in the matter of systematic elementary 
mental instruction would be inexplicable in any country but our 
own. Here, of course, it can be explained by what we call our 
splendid conservatism, our enemies our national self-satisfaction. 
‘Has not the system proved itself?’ we thunder. ‘ Has it 
not produced men great in character and achievement in every 
branch of life, every sphere of activity? Is not that the supreme 
test? In the face of indisputable facts, none but the most pre- 
sumptuous would venture to criticise.’ An inconsequent nobody, 
however, with fitting timidity, might ask with force if it were not 
possible that the system had proved a general success in spite of, 
and not on account of, certain notorious defects. He might 
inquire further if it were not possible to combine sound systematic 
instruction with present methods in certain respects admittedly 
good, and if of necessity the one militated against the other. He 
might well and sincerely applaud heroes the products of these 
institutions, and at the same time wonder at the lack of efficiency 
in methods of instruction which had left them unable to write or 
spell or produce an elementary composition in their own mother- 
tongue. ‘ 

I shall, of course, be met by the contention that my original 
diagnosis is not correct, and that I am advocating a particularly 
dangerous operation on a healthy body, that it is a libel upon our 
primary schools to suggest that they do not foster esprit de corps 
and all desirable qualities of the mind. It will further be 
claimed that the instructional methods of public schools are 
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everything that could be desired. To such a contention it is 
only possible to say that the facts are notorious. If any 
attempt is made to inspire the spirit and build up the body of 
the vast proportion of children in primary schools or instruct the 
mind, working on proved methods, of the ordinary dull boy (repre- 
senting the majority) in the public schools, the effort is not con- 
centrated, and the result so infinitesimally small as to be negligible. 
Unless and until it is generally recognised how unsatisfactory the 
position is, nothing will be done to put right what is very wrong. 

If it were felt that our continued existence depended on the 
efficiency or otherwise of our national nurseries, I have no doubt 
that they would be scrutinised with satisfactory anxiety, and that 
no effort would be spared to discover and remove fundamental 
defects. During the period of the war, indeed, a very similar 
problem was tackled with the most brilliantly successful results, 
Methods were adopted which I have no doubt would, if imitated, 
have the happiest results. In those days, however, there was an 
ever present stimulus. If vital problems were not solved expedi- 
tiously and on right lines, death, defeat and disaster represented 
the punishment threatened. 

In the later days of 1916 it was realised that the same thing 
was happening in the Army as is happening in primary schools 
to-day. It was discovered that essential features in the training 
of men were being omitted ; soldiers were being crammed with 
instruction rather than educated. (Cromwell, by the bye, dis- 
covered the same thing at an earlier date.) The prompt action 
then taken, in the opinion of the writer, did much to ensure our 
final success. Within a very short period of time instructions 
were posted to every officer commanding a battalion in France to 
prepare a list of potential commanding officers under his command. 
Meanwhile a school with an admirable staff of officers, themselves 
picked and experienced battalion commanders, was set up at 
Aldershot. Within six months over a thousand actual or potential 
commanding officers had passed through this school. Before a 
year had elapsed 80 per cent. of the officers commanding infantry 
battalions in France had received this special training, and 
comparative efficiency ruled in the place of inefficiency. The 
risk taken was obvious, but who can doubt the wisdom of the 
policy ? 

It is quite true that the methods adopted now seem obvious. 
They were not, however, more obvious than those which might be, 
and are not, adopted in regard to the almost precisely similar 
problem which it is the object of this article to discuss. Care 
was first taken to ensure that the officer in command of the school, 
and secondly the staff under him, understood precisely what was 
expected of them. They, in their turn, then devoted three months 
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of concentrated effort to the task of impressing upon the minds 
of those under them the exact nature of their goal. Precise 
methods, it is true, were indicated. The ultimate end in view, 
however, was always remembered. This was the lesson day in and 
day out. The moral is so obvious that it need not again be 
laboured : ‘ Remember always the end you are trying to attain— 
to be an efficient leader of a physically fit, well-spirited, well- 
disciplined body of men. Above all, you want morale—morale— 
morale. Experience has taught that this tends to good discipline, 
that to increase morale. Study then these things, but remember 
always that they are but a means towards an end.’ What was 
the final result of this effort? The same in every case. Not 
an officer left this school still failing to realise the nature of his 
ultimate goal, and without some guidance as to the best means of 
achieving it. He knew what was expected of him and the stan- 
dards by which he would be adjudged either a success or a failure 
Within a comparatively short period of time the effect of this 
clear instruction, followed by concentrated and well-directed 
effort, was felt in almost every platoon in France. 

It must, of course, be acknowledged that it is easier to effect 
great and far-reaching reforms in times of war than in peace, and 
that if it were really intended to change direction, as it were, in our 
educational scheme, a great effort would be necessary. Folly 
has been tolerated so long that it is deep-rooted. It would be 
necessary, in the first instance, to find a Minister of Education 
who really knew the meaning of education, and was prepared to 
make a great effort to get it. That, of course, is a real difficulty. 
If such a man could be found, however, and he was fortified by 
the knowledge that public opinion was behind him, he would not 
fail. It would not take him five years to effect a transformation. 

It is not a difficult matter to indicate the lines on which he 
would work. 

He would have to ensure at the outset that vigorous steps 
were taken to procure the best material available for his inspecting 
staff, and that this staff was completely informed as to his policy. 
This is a vital point. It would be the duty of these inspectors to 
bring home to headmasters the altered standards by which they 
would be judged and the fact that their future would depend 
upon their success or failure in producing potential men and 
women as much as upon their capacity to ensure that proper 
routine instruction was given. It is not unfair to say that the 
inspecting staff have had no small share in the present unfor- 
tunate condition of things, although they are entitled to plead that 
they have but carried out the policy dictated to them. Whatever 
excuse they may have, they have assisted in the erection of false 
standards. They have smiled at and ensured the success of the 
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dull and uninspiring ; never have they taken the lead in discovering 
and encouraging the real leaders of men upon the teaching staffs, 
Inspectors too, in a word, would be made to understand the 
meaning of education—the training of the mind, the body and 
the spirit. They would be instructed to render all reports upon 
individuals with that definition clearly before their minds, and to 
keep informed every master, and particularly every headmaster, 
within their jurisdiction of their instructions. 

It would be quite possible so to arrange things that every 
headmaster in the country within a limited period of time passed 
through a school founded upon the same policy as the Senior 
Officers’ School at Aldershot, which I have described. It would 
be certainly practicable to insist that every assistant master who 
aspired to be a headmaster should pass through such a school. 
A wise Minister would economise in any direction to ensure that 
such a school should be staffed by the brightest, liveliest and most 
inspiring spirits available. A wise Parliament would grant the 
necessary funds. A wise young man, offered the chance of 
attending, would seize his opportunity with both his hands. 

Quite apart, however, from schools for headmasters, the whole 
problem of training teachers—who hold of course the master-key— 
would be tackled with vigour. It would be necessary to offer 
prizes sufficiently substantial to attract the best of the manhood 
of the nation to the task of training the trainers. Effort would be 
concentrated, in a word, upon the task of inspiring those whose life 
task subsequently it would be to inspire. Anything less inspiring 
than the present institutions—unless it be to become an active 
disciple of Monsieur Lenin—can hardly be imagined. Quite 
apart from the fact that the real ideal of the teacher is not 
at the moment impressed upon the minds of the would-be 
learners, there appears to be no recognition of the fact that the 
main function of these places is to inspire. Ugly and gloomy, 
controlled too often by the dull and unimaginative, they depress 
rather than elevate, and make no real contribution to the task of 
rearing a live, happy and vigorous manhood. 

Much could be done if the controlling Minister realised the 
possibilities of his office and was sufficiently vigorous and capable 
to give effect to a rightly conceived ideal. This presupposes a 
House of Commons alive to its duties and responsibilities. It is 
obvious that no one man dare attempt reforms so drastic as 
those entailed without even an indication from Parliament, 
although it may be confidently asserted that they do not neces- 
sarily entail an increased education vote. It would entail a largely 
increased expenditure on the early training of teachers. There 
is, however, abundance of room for economy in other directions. 
Nor would the attempt be crowned with complete success unless 
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the general public co-operated in what must be a national 
effort. 

The problem is, of course, twofold: firstly, to attract the best 
type of man to the teaching profession ; and secondly, to ensure 
that the teacher, inspired and educated, concentrates his efforts 
upon the right direction. The public must take a hand, because 
unless and until there is an alteration in the general attitude 
towards teachers it will not be possible to attract to the profes- 
sion a reasonably good pick of the manhood of the nation. With- 
out that no effort can succeed to the full. It is not a case of 
money. The teacher is as well paid on the whole as the officer 
in the Army or Navy. The one, however, is treated, such is our 
amazing folly, as a kind of social outcast, the other as a member 
of the Service and a socially desirable person. Let me give an 
illustration. A young man from Oxford or Cambridge, a good 
all-round athlete and possibly a second-class Honours man, is 
attracted to the teaching profession mainly by the fact that no 
capital is required—there is no premium to pay. With the 
assistance of agents, he secures a post in a grammar school and 
finds himself in a small country town. He soon discovers that he 
ranks lower in the social scale than the local attorney ; indeed, the 
latter will consider that he is giving him a ‘leg-up’ if he invites 
him to supper on Sunday evening once a month. When he has 
been in residence a year or so the village Squire, whose taste in 
literature possibly inclines to Victoria Cross or Ethel Dell, may 
conceivably invite him to lunch. He would, however, consider 
it something approaching social sacrilege to ask him to dinner. 
The vicar may press him to teach in his Sunday-school. He 
will not, however, exhibit the same anxiety to take him to the 
bosom of his family. Is it too much to hope that if a real effort 
were made to attract the best of our young manhood to the pro- 
fession the task of improving its social status—even in the country 
—would not prove insuperable? This particular difficulty is, of 
course, one of the main obstacles at the present time. 

It will be interesting to observe the new Minister. If he were 
bold enough to make an attempt on the lines I have indicated, 
he would more than possibly meet with a surprising response from 
the country. He has a model ready at hand. Strong, intelligent, 
modest and spiritual in the best sense of the word, he is himself 
a living embodiment of what education, training and environment 
can produce. Will he make an attempt to ensure that even our 
poorest children upon a smaller scale have some of those oppor- 
tunities the advantage of which he is a standing illustration ? 


C. E. Losey. 
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HOUSEKEEPING AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


For fine, confused economic thinking it must be difficult to beat 
a General Election. Arguments—good, bad, and indifferent— 
hurtle through the air, and are cast upon the slightly deafened ears 
of the electors. At the end of it all, after we have read the papers 
and heard all the speeches and listened to all the canvassers—who, 
poor things, like the well-known organist, ‘ do their best,’ though, 
unlike him, they are not afraid of being shot if they annoy—we are 
probably much where we were before we began. We have mostly 
complained of the Government for what it either did or did not 
do, and we shall no doubt continue so to complain—of the new 
Government and of any and all Governments. It is one of the 
reasons why we have Governments. But many of us are not 
content with this form of activity. We are conscious of our 
economic troubles, anxious to think out their real causes, anxious 
to know if our own daily spendings or savings, our own habits 
of life, matter except to ourselves, whether what we and our 
friends are accustomed to do or to leave undone has any bearing 
upon the whole, and, ifso, what? Are there any public rights and 
wrongs about our use of our incomes ?—if, indeed, in these hard 
times we are fortunate enough to possess incomes at all. We have 
as a rule a fairly clear general idea that it is wrong to be extra- 
vagant, and undesirable to be miserly. But what is extravagance, 
and where does prudence end and ‘ meanness ’—word beloved in 
some circles—begin ? It is all puzzling, but we have a feeling 
that there are answers, if we could but find them. 

During the war years we went to war-savings meetings and 
heard explanations which seemed to throw light upon our diffi- 
culties. We realised that if we spent we could not save, which was 
an old and familiar truth, but we learnt also to translate it into the 
facts of life as they concerned us then. We understood that we 
must keep ourselves and our families fit and well, because if we 
were ill we used the time and energies of hard-pressed doctors, 
and even if we were not ill, but only ailing or below par, we could 
not get through the work of which there was so much to do. So 
that the first call upon our incomes was to keep ourselves, and 
those dependent upon us, as efficient as it was possible to be. 
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Nor was that an easy task for the worried housekeeper in those 
days of grinding anxiety, strain, and ‘substitutes.’ But we 
learnt more than that. We learnt to plan and to contrive, and 
to think and to arrange, so that we could not only keep ourselves 
and our belongings up to the mark, but save too, because we 
realised that the saving, which had not always been, to say the 
least of it, the most fashionable of virtues among a good many of 
us, really meant something. It meant that the spending power 
we refrained from using could be lent to the Government and 
could be turned into equipment and munitions. Munitions 
meant—and how easily we understood it—the chance of saving 
lives. Equipment and comforts meant lives too. We gladly 
. gave up buying things and services which we had been accustomed 
to take for granted in order that the labour that would have been 
employed upon them might be released for munitions and other 
war services. The old, and it is to be feared usually unpopular, 
lessons of the economists, that there is a difference between 
‘unproductive ’ and ‘ productive ’ expenditure, that there is such 
a thing as economic waste, that spending does not create a demand 
for work, but does determine what sort of work shall be done— 
all these ideas gradually, and perhaps often rather incompletely, 
got into the minds of the ordinary woman, whose business it is 
to do the family spending. Are they still in her mind, or has 
she forgotten them, and does she once more believe that ‘ luxury 
is good for trade’? The efforts of Sir Eric Geddes and the 
economy Press have probably made her think that Government 
expenditure is a dangerous and undesirable thing. Can she get 
beyond this and realise the difference, not only in the expenditure 
of the Government, or the local education authority, or the 
borough council, but also in her own expenditure, between what 
is productive and what is from the economic point of view waste ? 

Noone can honestly suppose that this is easy ; but is it possible ? 
Can we say to ordinary women, not only the few who are well off, 
but the many who live comfortably according to their standards, 
whether in a cottage, a villa, or a mansion, that there is a line 
to be drawn between spending which helps solution of our 
appalling problem of unemployment and spending which, in the 
long run, hinders that solution? Ought we, perhaps, to say to 
them something like this ? , 

What the mass of people wish to buy determines what is to 
be made. Each little buying may make hardly any difference 
by itself, but all the mass of buyings makes all the difference. If 
we spend upon things, or upon services, which we do not really 
need, that is upon things or services without which we should be. 
just as well and just as efficient, then capital and work go into 
the business of providing whatever those unnecessaries are: and 
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are not available in other ways. This means that capital and work 
have been used in a manner that does not increase the sum total 
of efficiency, and that if they had not been so used they might have 
been available for the creation of fresh forms of wealth, or for the 
making of something of which there is not yet enough. We have 
to distinguish between the long run and the short run, between the 
things seen, which are so obvious, and the things unseen, which are 
often so much more important. 

It is apparent that whatever we spend must, in the first 
instance, employ labour ; the difficulty is to think what happens 
after that. Wealth used economically should mean a continued 
employment of labour, a continuous growth of wealth. Wealth 
used uneconomically comes to an end after it is once spent. It 
uses, employs, one lot of labour, but no more. Luxury, in other 
words—if we define luxury as something, anything, which does 
not make us any more useful or healthy, or, in one word, efficient— 
means economic waste. It means the use of spending power in 
a way that, after one use, destroys that spending power. 

But what is luxury ? Here we are bound to get into difficulties, 
if only for the excellent reason that it is almost impossible to 
decide, hard even to understand, what another person needs, 
To the man who is out all day a quiet sitting-room, away from the 
noises of the street or the kitchen or the children, may well be 
luxury. To the man, or for the matter of that to the woman, who 
does brain work at home it is an absolute necessity, and not only 
the room, but all that it means in the way of extra lighting and 
heating and cleaning. However, if we determine to brace our- 
selves to honesty, most of us know pretty well what is essential 
to us and what is not. For some it may be chocolate, for 
others tobacco or alcohol, or clothes, or theatres or concerts, or 
motoring—all, no doubt, useful and desirable, but all, so frail 
are we, likely to be used in excess of what our natures and avoca- 
tions demand for maximum efficiency. We can all judge for 
ourselves, though it is much more amusing, and involves much 
less moral and mental effort, to judge for other people. Other 
people are, however, very unlikely to approve our judgment or to 
act upon it, whereas if we devote the necessary and perhaps 
exhausting effort to ourselves there may be some result. 

If, then, we can decide that spending upon things or services 
which are not essential to our efficiency, that is to our making 
the best use of ourselves according to our abilities and avocations 
and our walk in life, means economic waste, we have arrived at 
something. We have realised that every time we buy anything 
we are helping to guide capital and labour into certain channels. 
If those channels lead directly or indirectly to the creation of 
fresh wealth, the result is economic progress. If, on the other 
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hand, our demands have directed production in such a way 
that no fresh wealth is created, the result is waste. We our- 
selves may have had satisfaction from our spending, but no one 
will again benefit by the wealth we have consumed. It has 
been destroyed, as all wealth must be destroyed, that is used, 
sooner or later ; but the way in which it has been used is final— 
no more wealth has resulted from the use. This is all very well, 
but it is rather a negative result. We may have persuaded our 
everyday average sensible spender that luxury, that is using what 
we do not really need, means economic waste, means the diminu- 
tion of the possible volume of employment, but what she wants 
to know is how employment can be increased. We must go one 
step further: we must explain what happens when she saves; 
it is an easier stage of the argument. She probably knows 
that if she lends her possible spending power to business enter- 
prises or to the city council or the Government, that is invests 
it, she is enabling the business enterprise or the public body 
to give employment. What she does not always know is that 
if she leaves her savings with her banker or in the Post Office 
it is also usefully employed and is not lying idle. She who saves 
through the medium of a co-operative society has probably 
realised this fairly obvious truth. 

Another important economic fact is worth making clear, and 
that is the immense need of saving, if a country is to have the 
steady and abundant flow of loanable capital which is a first 
essential of prosperity. Every lecturer or text-book on 
economics explains how even in times of peace all capital is 
rapidly being used and must be replaced, how great are the 
quantities of capital needed for this replacement, and how still 
more is needed for progress, for fresh enterprise, for inventions and 
improvements. Saving, that is using less than the whole of 
one’s spending power, is the essential of existence. This is usually 
a new idea to the ordinary listener, who has not received the 
attentions of economic teachers or writers, but it is an important 
idea, and one which is readily appreciated. It makes her under- 
stand why saving is not only a private but a public virtue, and 
why a general habit of saving helps to make a prosperous com- 
munity. It is fairly easy to realise the relation between abundant 
supplies of capital and prices. If capital is scaxce, other things 
being equal, it will be dear, and if it is dear the expense of pro- 
ducing goods and services is likely to be increased. Moreover, if 
all this is important in peace-time it is a million times more 
important after a great war. We understand how during 
the war years all the forces of civilisation which should have 
been devoted to producing were concentrated upon destroying, 
and how the whole world is impoverished because of all that 
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has been destroyed, because of all that might have been produced 
and was not produced, because of all that has to be made good, 
Consequently efforts and wealth which might have created fresh 
wealth must be devoted to replacement. The first and the 
greatest need is for saving, that.is for the use as capital of all con- 
suming power over and above what is needed for the maintenance 
of efficiency. In the short run employment is given whether we 
spend more than we need spend or whether we save. But in the 
long run—and not so very long a run either—it is saving which 
makes for a larger volume of employment. 

This, again, is all very well and all very true, but our inquiring 
average woman may not yet be satisfied. She understands the 
need for saving, for abundant supplies of capital at a low rate 
of interest ; but she sees also that the bank rate is extremely low, 
and that if she happens to have money on deposit she gets almost 
nothing for it. What is she to conclude from this ? The answer 
is of course that, although the bank rate is low, there is still a 
large unsatisfied demand for industrial capital, and it is unsatisfied 
partly because investors are shy, because they will not lend at a 
sufficiently low rate for employment in industrial undertakings. 
They are afraid of industrial trouble, they know that the condi- 
tion of the exchanges makes what was once an ordinary business 
risk a wild speculation, and the result of it is that enterprises 
which could and would use more capital and provide more employ- 
ment are unable to obtain enough at a rate which they can afford 
to pay. Meanwhile our everyday person is discouraged from 
saving, partly because of the wild talk which flies round in an 
election, and which makes her fear lest her Savings Certificates and 
War Loan may be confiscated, partly because she is advised against 
industrials and gets a negligible rate of interest if she leaves her 
money with her bank in hope of easier days. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter ? What is 
there that the average, ordinary woman can do tohelp? Can 
she indeed do anything at all? For only too many of us the answer 
is given by the hard facts of life. We can scarcely manage to 
get along; we have already had to sacrifice all but essentials ; 
far too many of us have had to sacrifice what ought to be essentials. 
But there are some who have a margin, others who might have 
a margin. No one, observing the world in which we live, can 
doubt that, despite our poverty, despite the lessons we learnt in 
the war, there is still a very great deal of wholly unnecessary 
spending, of spending upon goods and services which not only do 
not make for efficiency, but help to diminish or even to destroy 
it. We still consume too much alcohol; expend too much upon 
tobacco; eat too much food, or the wrong kinds of food; use 
artificial light at one end of the day instead of sunlight at the 
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other; do or leave undone a thousand things which, if we were 
wiser or better guided or more given to clear thinking, less 
ruled by habit, convention or whim, might mean a real improve- 
ment in our national position—a real increase of wealth, a real 
_ diminution in the volume of unemployment. In the short run 
we can only divert employment from one channel into another 
channel ; in the long run we can widen the channels and increase 
the volume which they absorb. This is a truth which is worth 
understanding and is perhaps not universally understood. 

Suppose we can find a margin, suppose we have something 
over when we have supplied our real needs, ought we to save it all ? 
Is the greatest need still for saving ? Only the experts can answer 
this question. There must be a tremendous need for saving, 
for an excess of production over consumption, but perhaps it is 
possible that part of what we might devote to saving may be well 
used in other ways. Most of us know someone, or some organisa- 
tion, less efficient than might be because of the hard times in which 
we live. It may be a family which sorely needs a holiday, or a 
child whose education is cut short and his or her potential value 
to the State diminished, or, again, a village which is desperately 
short of housing accommodation or of space for allotments, 
There may be no means, or insufficient means, of affording whole- 
some and essential recreation for young people. There is hardly a 
voluntary organisation which is not starved for funds, the useful- 
ness of which is not diminished because its workers have to live 
from hand to mouth and are obliged to devote their energies to 
trying to survive instead of doing the work for which they are 
supposed to exist. There are the women’s colleges, starved too; 
there are the new universities, each with its appeal fund. All these 
are capable of spending money in ways which not only give 
immediate employment, but also add, indirectly or directly and 
perhaps enormously, to the wealth of the country. 

The facts, then, seem something like this. There is still, 
despite our poverty, despite the many and real sacrifices which 
have been made and are being made, a very great deal of spending 
which leads to economic waste. Much of this spending is due to 
ignorance, to the idea that as long as one spends one gives employ- 
ment (which is true as far as it goes), and to a want of under- 
standing of the more important truth that uneconomic, that is 
unnecessary, spending gives employment in the short run, but 
tends to diminish the possibilities of further employment in the 
long run. If this uneconomic, wasteful spending could be 
diverted into either saving or into economic spending, that is 
spending upon starved institutions capable of doing admirable 
work, or upon people who are rendered inefficient by inadequate 
means, and who would be made far more useful to the community — 

Vor. XCIII—No. 552 vu 
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by some increase in their spending power, we might see a real 
improvement in our economic position. It is obvious that many 
of our troubles are due to causes over which the ordinary citizen 
has no control—to our lost markets, to the waste of war, to the 
chaos of Central Europe. But it is surely true that readjustment 
of the spending that goes on every day would help. Each 
individual must decide for himself or herself how much his or her 
spending is capable of readjustment, and, in so far as it is, whether 
the result should be increased saving or a diversion of spending 
power to some other person or body or persons. Probably much, 
perhaps most, of this readjustment must be done by man. But 
can the ordinary, average woman help even a little ? Surely she 
can. And if she understands why and how, surely she will. 


LETTICE FISHER. 





CANADA AND EMPIRE: DIFFERENT 
STANDPOINTS 


I, 


PaRTY politics, with their come and go of Ministers, when the 
rank of Secretary of State is a mere political ambition which 
needs must carry with it the executive of some great depart- 
ment of State, do not tend to any continuity of policy. The 
Secretaryship of State for War, with its vital executive dealing 
with men and their value to the State, is a mere stepping-stone to 
one of the other State departments. A successful Secretary of 
State for War can expect to go to the Admiralty or even the 
Foreign Office. If he likes an easy life he may aspire to the 
Colonial Office or some department still less in the limelight. It 
is true that these departments aim at obtaining a continuity of 
policy by their permanent staff. But after all, the permanent 
staff have their ambitions too, and departmental promotion 
depends on the transient politician who is the ‘ great noise ’ of the 
department. The permanent official may know the best policy, 
but if it does not suit the political head is the official to risk his 
comfortable home at Worcester Park by forcing his point? It is 
hardly fair to expect it, and we have every reason to be proud of 
our departmental officials in that they trim their sails as little as 
they do. Luckily, in most cases the politician is only too pleased 
to let the permanent staff do their work efficiently, as it is to his 
credit more than theirs. At least he gets more credit out of it 
than they do, and it leaves him more time to go on with the purely 
political advertisement that is generally his primary reason for 
being in the arena at all. We have a splendid Constitution, and if 
its executive is faulty it may detract from its efficiency without 
striking at the basic principles of that Constitution. But—and 
this is a big but—it does enormously handicap us in under- 
standing all the wheels within wheels of any policy applied outside 
England. 

In all the great offices of State the Colonial Office stands out 
as acasein point. It remains a mystery—though doubtless there 
_is a political explanation—why the Colonial Office, that holds the - 
287 U2 
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reins of the Imperial coach, is regarded almost as one of minor 
importance, and why the most brilliant leaders are seldom content 
with the Colonial Office. Ours is an Empire composed of colonial 
groups that are almost empires in themselves. Yet England, the 
centre of that great mass, is seemingly much more concerned with 
vacillating Continental allies than in binding to us, by sympathy 
and understanding, those Dominions without which England 
would be a tiny spot on the map of the world. If we remain the 
great Empire we are, will it be by France’s co-operation or by that 
of Canada, Australia, Africa, and all our greater and lesser 
Dominions? France is our good Ally, and will be as long as 
our interests in Europe are mutual; but a short journey back 
into history shows a very different picture—in fact we need scarcely 
look farther than Chanak or Genoa to see that France’s interests 
are not our interests. But the history of the Empire shows page 
after page of loyalty within the Empire, from the time the French 
Canadians saved Canada to us in the American War of Independ- 
ence down to that great epic of Imperialism the war of 1914-18. 

And yet how many politicians know the Empire at all? Some 
know Canada, some know Africa, some know Australia; but has 
there ever been a Secretary for the Colonies who has known all 
the Colonies enough to understand the internal conditions that 
make them give the answers they sometimes do to Imperial 
requests? A life’s study, doubtless; but is not our Empire 
worth a life’s study? Would it be an Arcadian situation for a 
politician to stay at the Colonial Office through a change of 
Government because he was a splendid man for the job ? And yet 
why does it seem so absurd, except that the political head of the 
moment knows no more about the Empire than anyone else? He 
can be replaced easily, and so out he goes. 

Canada, to the thinking Englishman, is one of the finest 
countries in the world. Its great rolling spaces of land, rivers, 
and lakes breed a people who cannot help assimilating in their 
characters some of the greatness of their surroundings. The city- 
bred man is much the same all the world over, but not so those 
who fight Nature in the big spaces. And Canada has spaces 
enough and a climate rigorous enough to breed giants—if they 
were encouraged to grow such. But politics and self-interests 
fill their newspapers with a class of literature that does not lead 
to growth of the right sort. The Canadian born and bred in the 
outlands is an acquisition to any Empire, and he is an Imperialist 
as big as his country. But can one blame him if he gets his ideas 
tangled by politics as presented to him by probably the one paper 
he ever sees ? Can he ever see the other side of a question if it is 
never put to him? Can he help picking up some of those weird 
ideas which come from the great country alongside him, and 
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are wrongly described to him as Republican independence ? 
Can you blame the Canadian who is influenced by the fairy tales 
he hears from the last invader from the States? Can you blame 
the Ontario farmer if he thinks the French Canadian farmer of 
Quebec is a mad Romanist trying to convert his children and 
undercut his prices for farm produce? The Ontario farmer will 
never know the other side of the question as he never sees a Lower 
Quebec paper, and if he did he would be no wiser, because he 
cannot read French. 

For a decade the newspapers of Canada preached that all wars 
were quite avoidable and were merely the intrigues of some un- 
scrupulous statesman. Politicians of all denominations found it 
an easy topic to talk on, and the rustic had it thoroughly rubbed 
into him till it became one of the tenets of his faith that wars were 
unnecessary, bloody and cruel, and he should have nothing to do 
with them. Then suddenly the tocsin rang out and Canada came 
forward to do her share. Slowly the news filtered down to the 
outlying settlements of Gaspé, of Baie Chaleur, and of Canadian 
Labrador. Imagine the mental unpreparedness of the isolated 
French Canadian farmer who for a decade had been taught by 
Canadian politics that he should not fight! No, he said; he had 
been taught that wars were bad things, and he would have nothing 
todo with them. When eventually the French stalwarts began to 
enlist they were mostly just drafted into Canadian regiments, 
and the word still went round that the French Canadians were not 
enlisting. And who, out of his own platoon, knew that the Smith 
who died so magnificently at Ypres or Passchendaele was a French 
Canadian who could scarcely speak enough English to carry on? 
It was a hopeless sort of situation, and was a dreadful lesson of the 
evils of too voluble politicians and the Frankenstein’s monster 
they raised and then struggled to manage for the first three years 
of the war. The anti-conscription riots in Quebec left a bad taste 
in everyone’s mouth, but it was only the outcome of a faulty 
policy, and politics were far more to blame than the people. 

The analysis of the enlistments for the Great War are mostly 
guess-work ; for who knows whether Private Platt or Platte was 
English or French Canadian? The name is equally common to 
either—just as Brown, Nelson, Wilson, Fraser, Campbell, and a 
hundred other surnames are equally borne by French and English 
Canadians. Only one fact comes clear out of the analysis, and 
that is that six British-born Canadians came back to fight as 
compared with each one Canadian-born Canadian who had had 
years of newspaper education against wars. 

As Englishmen we are apt to partisan the English-speaking 
Canadian. But ought we not to know both sides of a case, and 
to take the majority decision that reaches us with a grain of. 
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sympathetic salt for minorities that we must know exist? Still 
more so if we think in decades, for then we shall not sympathise 
entirely with any one sect, but think of all the children of 
the Empire, even if the children fight amongst themselves. 
The anti-conscription riots in Quebec, by their recentness, 
should not obscure our vision of what French Canadians did in 
the past for our Empire. Do not let us too readily forget that 
when, as a result of foolish English politicians, the British in 
America threw off their allegiance to the British king in the 
seventeen seventies, the French Canadians stood staunch to 
England. No stone was left unturned to influence them to revolt 
at a time when there were scarcely 1000 British regulars in 
Canada and not a single armed vessel. The French Canadians 
who rallied to the British standard knew no English, were not 
allowed to choose their own officers, and were not wholly con- 
vinced of the genuineness of British guarantees, yet they rallied 
in sufficient numbers to beat back the invaders and preserve the 
Colony to Britain. Great were the efforts made by the American 
Commissioners—Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, and Charles 
Carrol—to win over French Canadians by fair promises. And, 
similarly, Vergennes, the clever exponent of French foreign policy 
at that time, failed. All efforts failed through the stubborn . 
loyalty of the French Canadians to Britain. 

In the present decade, when history repeated itself and the 
United States tried hard to win over Canada to themselves under 
the guise of Reciprocity and Confederation, it was the French 
Canadians who were most solid against it. All Canadians who 
can see further than their noses are against Confederation with 
the United States, but the party who supported the idea in 
Canada are all English Canadians. 

The history of Canada is all French Canadian history, and the 
Canada of to-day was reclaimed and fought for by the early 
couveurs-des-bois, the missionaries like Brébceuf or Lalement, 
and explorers like Pierre Gaultier de la Vérendrye. They made 
and mapped the early Canada steadily on from the days in 1615 
when Lecaroy first visited the Georgian Bay. Then the honesty 
of our early British representatives and commanders gained the 
friendship of the Iroquois, and Canada was practically given us 
by the Indians, who preferred our rule to that of the French. 
And so in 1759 a supine French court and a Wolfe gave us Canada 
with its 60,000 French inhabitants. Those 60,000 Frenchmen 
have grown to be the 3,000,000 French Canadians who are as 
stubbornly loyal to-day to Britain as they always have been 
since their conquest. 

During the last decade a situation has grown up that is the 
outcome of national characteristics worked up by newspapers for 
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their own ends. Here in England we think of Canada as a vast 
granary of wheat. Modern machinery and modern appliances 
make it possible to handle enormous quantities of grain and 
produce, and this is fortunate. Were it merely a matter of 
man power to cope with the great areas handled the output 
would fall far below the present figures, for the English Canadians 
who are content to remain on the land to work it are as one to 
the ten who prefer to live in cities. It is a characteristic of the 
English race that they prefer to live in cities, and this characteristic 
is especially noticeable in Canada. The analysis of the 1910 
census shows that in Ontario alone the rural population decreased 
by 52,000, while the urban population increased by 400,000 
during the same period, and the 1921 census shows the movement 
‘is going on in a still more intense form. The English emigrants 
who go out to Canada go there because they are dissatisfied with 
the chances of making a good livelihood in this country; and 
that same enterprising spirit makes them look round for the 
quickest way to make money when they arrive in Canada. The 
answer is that there are more dollars to be earned in the city than 
on the land; and the resident Canadian has doubtless picked up 
some of the get-rich-quick ideas from his neighbours in the United 
States. Whatever the cause, the fact remains that the bulk of 
the English Canadians flock into the cities. This exodus has gone 
on till farms can be bought near Ottawa and Toronto at prices 
that cannot cover more than the cost of the original clearing. 
Farms within easy reach of townships and with good markets at 
their doors go for a portion of their value, because, come what may, 
the farmer sees money is made more easily and more plentifully 
in the cities. It is a national characteristic, and no one can 
blame the farmer who wants to better himself. It is beyond 
dispute that the English farmer in Ontario earns little more than 
a farm labourer’s wages while carrying all the risk of a bad season 
and consequent loss. He buys in one of the dearest retail markets 
of the world and sells at figures that generally are below the. 
world’s wholesale prices. Farming in Canada is no child’s play, 
and an ambitious man will not face it long if he has energy and 
ideas of his own which he thinks he can turn to money in the 
cities. At the worst he will get a good labourer’s wage in the 
city, and will live in comparative comfort in the winter instead 
of facing the cold and isolation of his homestead: In the summer, 
if he feels like it, he can readily get a well-paid job on a farm 
during the busy harvesting months. No, it is not difficult to 
understand why English Canadians prefer the cities. 
Luckily’ for the Empire and its granaries, there are other 
nationals whose characteristics are different from those of the 
English Canadian and who replace him to some extent on the 
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farm lands. First we have the American farmer who comes 
trekking north from Montana, the Dakotas, and the northern 
plains of the United States. The unknown has always an attrac- 
tion, and it would be difficult to have a harder time than he has 
grown up to. He leaves his prairie farm and treks north to the 
rich lands of Alberta, and farm life there satisfies him so well that 
he writes to his late neighbours in the States, and next season they 
come north too. And so the American invasion goes on, but with 
one very noticeable point, which is that the American farmer is — 
used to treeless plains, and will only settle where there is no 
clearing to be done, It is seldom an American farmer is found as 
far east as Ontario. He is not used to woods.and forests, and has 
no use for them. And so the best land in Alberta is good enough 
for him. 

In Ontario the situation can be saved at a moment’s notice by 
encouraging the French Canadians to take up the farms the 
English Canadians do not want. It sounds simple, but for years 
a bitter and unnecessary tirade has been engineered by the English 
Canadian newspapers against such a thing happening. Great 
journalists have not thought it below them to lead a bitter crusade 
against the French Canadian farmers, who are willing not only to 
take up the farms falling in in Ontario and the Middle West 
provinces, but to populate and cultivate the waste lands lying to 
the north and east of Ontario and generally called New Ontario, 
This vast area, forming a hinterland of forest to Ontario, has been 
allowed to remain a wilderness. The English Canadians do not 
want it, but they will not let the French Canadians have it, and 
so this great clay belt of sixteen million acres lies waiting the 
moment when sectional strife dies down and the plough adds it to 
the granaries of the world. 

The objections to the French Canadians settling it are, how- 
ever, not all newspaper fiction. The stubbornness of the Quebec 
Frenchmen makes their management extremely difficult, and their 
religion is another bar to an easy settlement. The stubborn, 
somewhat unprogressive French Canadian peasants are a class 
apart. Splendid and economical farmers, and equally fine 
woodsmen and axemen, no one in North America can compare 
with them as settlers. Physically they represent the survival of 
a babyhood and youth spent under the most terrific conditions. 
They are intelligent and hard working, without verve and initia- 
tive enough to benefit to any great extent by those qualities. 
The market-garden farms round Montreal are a revelation of 
economy and efficiency, and a trip through the Matapedia Valley 
leaves one astonished at the perseverance that is represented by 
their little farms hewn out of the heart of primeval forests, 
There the farmers live and die, fighting an endless fight against 
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the encroaching woods, a rigorous climate, and an isolation that 
would be unbearable to some temperaments. 

It certainly is an obstacle to their settling happily all through 
the Ontario and Western grain lands that one of their forms of 
stubbornness is a refusal to learn or speak English. And the 
Roman Catholic faith has never been notable for its tolerance of 
other creeds, nor has it been successful in maintaining a religion 
quite free from the taint of temporal ambitions. The French 
Canadian settler and farmer is essentially priest-ridden, and this 
has to be taken into account in reckoning how far it will militate 
against the successful mingling of French and English Canadian 
farmers. ‘This may mean that the trade from new French settle- 
ments will drift down the old natural channel of French commerce 
in Canada, namely, via Montreal and Quebec. And it is not 
unnatural that the Ontario tradesman should object to portions 
of what have become his areas being colonised by a French- 
speaking people who will send their trade to their French cities 
and not to the more local cities such as Toronto and Ottawa. 
The law as it now stands in Ontario is that French Canadians 
can take up land in Ontario or elsewhere, but their children must 
learn English in their schools. It is not an unfair proposition, 
and it must be possible to arrive at some via media that will help 
Canada to her own development and betterment. 

It is a matter for statesmanship and patience, and to exploit 
an already difficult position for political reasons is inexcusable. 
Such articles as were published in Toronto in 1916 about the 
so-called ‘clerical plot’ were dangerous political propaganda. 
Referring to the French priests, they said: ‘ The dream of recon- 
quest and of ascendancy they have never abandoned. They 
make race serve religion and religion serve race. . . . They are 
directing migration into Ontario and the Western Provinces.’ 
Well, what of it? There was nothing new in their methods ; 
and at any rate they were colonising an empty waste at Ontario’s 
door. It was necessary for Ontario to see its trade was not 
hurt, but to stop the colonisation was surely the policy of the dog 
in the manger. Ontario’s laws run in Ontario, and moderate 
laws about language would possibly have bridged the gulf. What 
was most valuable was that the French Canadians are out- 
dwellers, not city dwellers. The question of the separate schools 
of the French settlements was a matter for delicate discussion and 
handling, not the rough onslaught the Toronto papers launched. 
At any rate, the French settlements had schools, whereas, according 
to the Toronto News itself, in an earlier series of articles, the 
English Canadian frontiersmen were destitute of church and 
school, and by the violation of eugenic laws had sunk into mental 
and physical degeneracy. The beam seemed to be in Ontario’s - 
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eye! But local fears, fanned by a narrow and provincial Press, 
have up to the present lost to cultivation sixteen million acres of 
first-class land. What that represents in bushels of wheat and 
income to Canada must be colossal. And yet can it not be 
arranged that statesmanship will overcome these difficulties ? 
Then these two provinces of Canada will work in unison, to their 
mutual benefit and to that of the Dominion of Canada. And the 
aggrandisement of Canada will swell the greatness of the Empire 
of which it is part. 

Let us study internal situations and try and give helpful 
advice if it is wanted. Canada’s Premier has to rule his eight 
millions, and he has troubles enough with newspapers preaching 
their own pet crusades, with Indian and Japanese questions in 
Vancouver, and hundreds of inter-State complications. We are 
further away from his troubles, and distance may give us a better 
perspective. 

All this may seem a digression from the question of how 
politics in England can best carry out the Imperial idea. But it 
is an example of the many difficulties with which each of the 
Dominions is faced. The onlooker sees most of the game, and if 
one-tenth of the interest was aroused, or one-tenth of the diplo- 
macy exerted in our Colonial affairs that is spent on European 
combinations, would the Empire not become so self-contained 
and self-sufficient that it would be independent of Continental 
alliances? Once independent of alliances, how we would be 
sought after by our Continental neighbours ! 

Australia up to the time of the Great War was far more 
American than British in its ideas, but with its magnificent 
response to the Mother’s call came a revulsion of feeling, and now 
Australia’s star shines out and could teach other Dominions what 
patriotism really stands for. And yet Australia’s internal troubles 
are manifold and urgent. If some of the English brains that are 
worrying about Russia and its incorporation in European politics 
would devote their time to thinking out problems within the 
Empire, how much greater benefits might result to the English 
race in all its branches ! 

The days of autocracy are dead—dead as the dodo. Every 
trouble within the Empire for the last two decades has been 
because as a parent we resented the children growing up. But 
they have grown up, and the wise parent is the one who keeps 
young enough to mingle with the children on a basis of companion- 
ship and mutual interests. Then the children come for advice, 
not to a parent, but to one who is older and has had more experi- 
ence. But the faintest suspicion that we are directing, and not 
just giving unprejudiced advice, will send the youngest of the 
children up in arms. 
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Look at the oldest child, Newfoundland, an island approxi- 
mately the size of Great Britain, but with only a quarter of a 
million people spread round its rocky indented shores! It has a 
responsible Government and takes its politics very seriously. If 
some of its ideas are droll to older Parliaments, what does that 
matter? Did not some of the finest of its sons die fighting for 
the Empire in Gallipoli, at Beaumont Hamel, and all along the 
line in France? And did not Haig himself say the Newfoundland 
Regiment was ‘ Better than the Best’? Let us remember that, 
and then what matters the drolleries of politicians ? 

A Preferential Tariff within the Empire has its advocates, but 
the difficulties of getting countries to buy where they ought, 
and not in the cheapest market, would involve an almost Utopian 
state of Reciprocity. Still, some scheme might be worked out, 
and if only partially feasible it would do more good to England 
and the Empire than ten successful conferences at Genoa, let 
alone one unsuccessful one. 

Never has the Empire been so closely knit as now. Let us 
keep it so. And never let English politicians delude themselves 
into thinking they are shaping the Empire, for the Dominions ave 
the Empire. All we want now is co-operation and concord 
amongst us. 

H. Knox-NIVEN 
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CANADA AND EMPIRE: DIFFERENT 
STANDPOINTS 


II 


THE ‘New School of Constitutionalists’ (myself a scholar), 
whose advent Sir John Willison deplores,’ is new only in the 
sense that the older boys are dead and that the living are attacking 
from the vantage ground gained by their fathers. For the great 
object of both pasts and presents is the same—self-government 
for their country—and the fight, now as then, is against those 
who prefer subordination to freedom. Fortunately, the ‘ Old 
School of Die-hards’ (Sir John will not object to the word) is 
rapidly disappearing. Of them, too, the older ones are passing, 
while even the leaders of the Conservatives—the ultra-loyal 
party—Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Meighen, are developing 
dislike of orthodox imperialistic principles. 


No one doubts [Sir John says] the devotion of Sir Robert Borden or 
Mr. Meighen to the Imperial connection, but one is not certain that they 
fully realise the implications of the conception of empire which they now 
proclaim. Substantially they have become the allies of Mr. John S, 
Ewart, K.C., 


of Sir Clifford Sifton, of Mr. John W. Dafoe (Manitoba Free Press, 
Winnipeg), and of Professor Oscar D. Skelton. The Liberal 
Party has also one lonevincorruptible : 

Among the leaders of the Liberal Party only Mr. Fielding, never a 
professional Imperialist, rejects the new teaching, opposes separate repre- 
sentation of the Dominions in the League of Nations, and denies the 
necessity for any fundamental changes in the relation of Canada to the 
Mother Country. A strange result that we have a nation of British 
Imperialists under autonomist leadership, and a singularly voluble misin- 
terpretation of the deeper faiths and loyalties of the Canadian people. 

The Creed.—If this be all quite accurate, even if a little qualifi- 
cation of it be necessary, there must surely be something reason- 
able and commendable in the creed of the New School. Sir John 
thinks not, and presents it (not quite accurately) for condemnation 
as follows : 

They would exact from the Imperial Parliament a definite statutory 
admission of the equality of Canada with Great Britain in the Common- 

1 The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1922. 
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wealth ; they would have Canada appoint ambassadors to foreign capitals 
co-equal in authority with those of the Mother Country ; they would have 
the Dominion conduct her own negotiations and make her own political 
and commercial treaties with foreign nations ; they would not enter into 
any agreements for common defence, nor accept any joint responsibility 
for Imperial interests in Europe or Asia, nor even send representatives to 
Imperial Conferences except as the independent and instructed delegates 
of a sovereign nation. 


In other words, they desire self-government for their country, 
even though, as Sir John quite correctly says, it may be subversive 
of Imperial unity. Why? Because to the New School sub- 
ordination is an abomination. For very many years men of the 
highest attainments and widest political experience have been 
endeavouring, by suggestions of ‘ Imperial Federation,’ ‘ Imperial 
Council,’ ‘ Imperial Cabinet,’ etc., etc., to prove to us that sub- 
ordination is not subordination, or, in the alternative, that it is 
good for us. They have failed, and more than failed. For every 
such effort, by awakening interest and thought, has produced 
more or less repulsion. Mr. Lionel Curtis’s excellent work The 
Problem of the Commonwealth, for example, by making clear that 
the future of Canada was either Imperial federation or independ- 
ence, drove many of his readers into the New School. Many 
more will assuredly follow when they learn that all Sir John 
Willison can propose is that— 


If we go warily and wisely we shall find the machinery necessary to give 
equal citizenship to all the King’s subjects, and ample autonomy to all 
portions of the Commonwealth. 


In the indefinite meanwhile Canada must humbly content herself 
with inequality—with inferiority in citizenship for her people 
and with subordination in sovereignty for her Parliament. 
Against that the New School protests. 

Danger of British Connection.—Sir John Willison stands high 
among Canadian journalists, but it is curious to note that the 
discussions which have worked alteration in Canadian opinion 
have left him repeating what he evidently regards as crushing 
questions rather than moved him to make such reply as he 
can to the oft-repeated answers. For example: 


What would be the cost of providing such defence of Canadian interests 
as the British Navy now affords ? Have we greater reason to trust the 
United States than we have to trust Great Britain ? ‘Do we mean deli- 
berately to declare that we regard our connection with Great Britain as 
a danger on this continent, and that we shall feel more secure when we 
have established at Ottawa a complete sovereignty over all our relations 
with the Republic ? 


The answers, of course, are that it would cost Canada nothing 
for ‘such defence as the British Navy now affords,’ and that 
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we certainly do ‘regard our connection with Great Britain as 
a danger,’ and not as a protection. 

Comparison of the history of Canada with that of the smaller 
States in North and South America supplies the reasons for our 
convictions. Not one of these States has ever had protection 
from the British Navy. Not one of them, since their independence 
days, has been attacked from overseas, except Argentina, by the 
British Navy. Not one of them would assume the risk of British 
connection or of a war alliance with the United Kingdom. Look 
at that lovely banana country, Costa Rica, with its frontages on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific! She has no navy, and on 
land has little more than police. She has had no protection from 
the British Navy, and has never wanted it. Ask her if in 
exchange for ‘such defence as the British Navy now affords’ 
to Canada, plus such consultation as to British foreign policy as 
Canada now ‘ enjoys,’ she would put her shoulders under a ‘ joint 
responsibility ’ (Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase) for the products of 
British diplomacy all over the world. 

British Fleet and Canada.—Upon the only two occasions on 
which the British fleet has gone into action in connection with 
our (I include Newfoundland) quarrels it has taken sides against 
us, although the British Government was well convinced that 
our opponents were in the wrong. One of these occasions was 
when, in 1890, the British commander landed men on the 
Newfoundland coast and destroyed the lobster factories of the 
Newfoundlanders. The French had pretended that our people 
had no right to erect these factories; but the pretension was 
absurd, and was rightly repudiated by the British Government. 
The owner of one of the factories sued the British commander 
for what he had done, and succeeded in recovering ¢~mages. 
Under advice he took the case to the Privy Council in London, 
but was beaten upon the ground that he had no right to interfere. 
The factory owner received payment for his loss, and the British 
Government paid the costs of the suit. 

The other occasion was when the British fleet co-operated 
with the American fleet in driving our sealing vessels off the 
open ocean. That was in 1891. There was not the slightest 
doubt as to our right to take the seals, but during three seasons 
the British Navy bobbed at anchor in a British Columbia harbour, 
while the United States cruisers ‘ ruled the waves’ in the North 
Pacific. In 1886, three vessels were seized and one turned out 
of Behring Sea. In 1887, six were seized and one not permitted 
to enter the sea. In 1888, no seizures, only threats. In 1889, 
five were seized and two turned out of the sea. In all, fourteen 
vessels seized and four stopped. Fines‘ and imprisonment, 
moreover, of some of the officers, and transportation of the crews 
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to United States ports, the Union Jacks carried away with the 
crews. During all this period only one serious protest was made, 
by Lord Salisbury, and that was not delivered until June 14, 1890, 
neatly four years after the first of the seizures. In 1887 
(August 6) the Victoria Daily Colonist reflected the general feeling 
when it said of the shipowners : 

They are beginning to wonder if, indeed, England is mistress of the seas, 
when such high-handed piratical acts as those perpetrated last year, and 
again repeated this, are allowed to occur without some protection being 
given to British subjects or redress secured for damage done to property 
and interests at the hands of Americans. 


Among the many public demonstrations was the indignation 
meeting in Victoria on September 1, 1889, at which it was : 
RESOLVED, That as loyal British subjects, we resent the insult to our 
flag, and respectfully claim for our vessels and citizens on the high seas 
that protection of the British Government which for centuries has been the 
right and pride of even the meanest subject of the Empire, but which now 
seems to be denied us, causing great loss to the commerce of our city, and 
financial ruin to our fellow-citizens engaged in the sealing industry. 


To protests of this sort Lord Salisbury replied (September 2, 
1889) 

that Her Majesty’s Government are in communication with that of the 
United States with the object of procuring instructions which will prevent 
any further seizures. Iam, at the same time, to request that you point out 
to Secretary Lord Knutsford that as yet no authentic and detailed infor- 
mation has reached this department as to the circumstances attending the 
seizure and searching of these or other British vessels by the United States 
authorities during the present fishing season. 


That was mere evasion. Lord Salisbury had the Canadian Order 
in Council of August 2 stating that the Black Diamond had been 
seized ‘ seventy miles from land,’ and that the Triumph had been 
searched ‘in the same locality.’ What more did he want? 
Moreover, he had all the details of the seizures of the previous 
years, and had done nothing with them. The claims for compen- 
sation had never left his pigeon-holes. Indeed, upon one occasion 
(April 19, 1888) the United States Secretary said that ‘he had 
been led to believe that these claims would be held over.’ They 
were. To Lord Salisbury the seizures were, as he described them 
in his despatch to the British Ambassador at Washington (Sep- 
tember 10, 1887), ‘ regrettable incidents,’ and his way of treating 
them, after three years of seizures, was to instruct the Ambassador 
(September 11, 1889) to 

write privately to Mr. Blaine saying that Her Majesty’s Government 
were earnestly expecting an answer to their request that the United States 


Government would send to Alaska such instructions as would put a stop to 
the seizures of British vessels. 
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That to Washington, and the following to Ottawa (August 17, 
1889) : 

. . . It being very unusual to press for diplomatic redress for a private 
wrong, so long as there is a reasonable chance of obtaining it from the 
tribunals of the country under whose jurisdiction the wrong complained of 
has occurred, Her Majesty’s Government consider that they would be in 
a stronger position for dealing diplomatically with the Behring’s Sea cases 
if appeals on the cases of seizure which took place in 1886 were pushed on. 
What could be more exasperatingly evasive? The wrong com- 
plained of occurred on the open ocean. Canada, nevertheless, 
did as she was told, with the easily predicted result.2_ The second 
part of the story—how Lord Salisbury lent willing ear to a proposal 
for the imposition on Canada of a close season satisfactory to the 
United States ; how he agreed to temporary cessation of Canadian 
sealing, the Leader in the House of Commons saying (June 1, 
1891) : 

I do not urge the House to accept the Bill on the ground of absolute 


right or justice, but on the ground that it is a friendly act towards a friendly 
Power (Hansard, p. 1402) ; 


how Lord Salisbury ordered the British fleet to assist the United 
States cruisers; how he agreed that arbitration should declare 
what limitations should be placed upon Canadian methods, periods 
and places (fancy French limitations on the Scotch herring 
fishery !) ; and how, at last, Canadian sealing ceased—is too long 
a story for relation. One little fact must, nevertheless, be placed 
to Lord Salisbury’s credit. While his negotiations were dragging, 
and the sealing season was approaching in 1890, he after the years 
of seizing had ceased, and the United States had proposed 
during negotiations merely to endeavour to deter the Canadians 
by warnings, made bold appearance of handing to the United 
States a note, the important clause of which was as follows : 


The undersigned is in consequence instructed formally to protest 
against such interference, and to declare that Her Majesty’s Government 
must hold the Government of the United States responsible for the conse- 
quences which may ensue from acts which are contrary to the principles 
of international law. 


To a preliminary notification in the same sense the American 
Secretary of State replied (May 29) as follows : 


Your note of the 23rd instant, already acknowledged, informs this 
Government that you have been instructed by the Marquis of Salisbury to 
state that Her Majesty’s Government would forward, without delay, a 


? The action was dismissed ‘ upon the well-settled principle that an application 
to a court to review the action of the political department of the Government 
upon a question pending between it and a foreign Power, and to determine whether 
the Government was right or wrong, while diplomatic negotiations were still going 
on, should be denied ’ (Re Cooper, 143 U.S. 472). 
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protest against the course which this Government has found it necessary 
under the laws of Congress to pursue in the waters of the Behring’s Sea. 
In turn I am instructed by the President to protest against the course 
of the British Government in authorising, encouraging, and protecting 
vessels which are not only interfering with American rights in the Behring’s 
Sea, but which are doing violence as well to the rights of the civilised world. 


The cruisers went out and followed their instructions, and the 
British Navy continued to bob in Esquimalt harbour. 

The Trent and the Dogger Bank Affairs.—Compare all this— 
cases of foreign interference with Canadian indisputable rights— 
with much less aggravated cases in which the British people felt 
that they themselves had been aggrieved. In 1861, during the 
American Civil War, two United States citizens—emissaries of the 
rebel States—were taken by an American sloop of war from the 
deck of the Trent, a British mail steamer. No harm was done to 
ship, crew, freight, or passengers. 

When the news reached England it caused tremendous excitement. The 
flag had been insulted ; instant reparation must be demanded. Russell 
drafted a vigorous despatch to the Federal Government, at the same time 
directing Lord Lyons, British Ambassador at Washington, to require the 
release of the Confederate envoys, and to come away if his request were not 
followed in seven days. Simultaneously 8,000 troops were embarked to be 
ready for emergency on the Canadian frontier, and preparation was made 
for immediate hostilities. In all probability the country was only saved 
from a fratricidal war by the prudent counsel of the Prince Consort.® 


In its passage through the North Sea in 1904, on its way to the 
Pacific, the Russian fleet, mistaking British fishing vessels for 
Japanese torpedo boats, fired upon them with some fatal results. 
Great excitement again in England, and with difficulty the 
Government evaded the clamorous demand for war. That is all 
very natural—no interest in Canadian affairs, extreme sensitive- 
ness in regard to home affairs—so natural that it breeds no com- 
plaint from the New School, whose only comment is a request that 
Imperialists will cease talking about the ‘defence of Canadian 
interests ’ which ‘ the British Navy affords.’ 

British Diplomacy.—If the power of the British Navy, either 
potential or in action, had ever been of value to Canada, it would 
have manifested itself in connection with the various questions 
which have arisen between her and the United States. Upon the 
history of those questions there are no two opinions in Canada. 
Even Sir John Willison agrees with the New School, and says : 

We in Canada have felt sometimes that the British Press and British 


statesmen have cultivated American friendship too assiduously and that 
British diplomatists have displayed excessive subserviency at Washington. 


Upon that subject the late Sir Charles Tupper (a strong but sane 


8 Maxwell, A Century of Empire, vol. ii., pp. 307, 308. 
VoLt. XCIII—No. 552 x 
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Imperialist), out of his long political experience, and particularly 
his close relations with the Colonial Office during the years of his 
High Commissionership, declared in the House of Commons 
(February 22, 1899) as follows : 


I now come to a very important question, and that is the reluctance on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to do that with the United States 
that they would do with any other country in the world. I speak from 
intimate knowledge, and from my personal acquaintance and official 
association with both the great governing parties in England—because 
there were many changes of government while I held the position of High 
Commissioner, and I was necessarily thrown in relation to these matters 
into intimate association with both—when I say that from 1868, when I 
had occasion to deal with an important question relating to Canadian 
interests with Her Majesty’s Government, down to the present hour, I 
have been struck very forcibly with the unwillingness on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to allow any circumstances whatever even to 
threaten a collision with the United States. 


But the language is not strong enough. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
did better when he said that preservation of cordial relations with 
the United States had been ‘something more than a desire: 
it is almost a religion ’ “—a religion which, like others, is less 
categorically imperative during periods of complacent reliance 
upon an infrequently recurrent sense of self-security—the courage 
displayed, for example, in the Trent affair, when the United States 


was heavily engaged in civil war. 

Advice and Responsibility—Men of the New School agree 
with Sir John that ‘ where we assume to give advice we must 
be ready to give support.’ Acting upon that view, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier refrained from offering advice. Sir Robert Borden 
apparently showed less reserve, but the explanation was that, as 
Canada had sent some hundreds of thousands of men to the war, 
her Government was entitled to share in the oversight of the 
operations. Mr. Meighen has thrown reserve to the winds. At 
the last Conference (1921), in time of peace, he went into consulta- 
tion with regard to British foreign policy all over the world. 
The New School advocates repudiation of that action. It had 
no parliamentary sanction.® 


* Jebb, The Imperial Conference, p. 316. 

5 In his speech in Parliament just prior to leaving to attend the Conference, 
Mr. Meighen said: ‘I can give the assurance, with all the emphasis that I can 
command, that no step whatever will be taken binding that country—indeed, no 
step can be taken, whatever might be the will of the representative of Canada, 
which would have force or effect before ratification by the Parliament of the 
Dominion.’ In the later elections Mr. Meighen sustained overwhelming defeat, 
His successor said in the House of Commons on May 16 last: ‘I think itis only 
tight and proper at the present time that Parliament should understand that we 
recognise no obligation in virtue of any action taken by our predecessors without 
having consulted Parliament or without having for it the approval of Parliament.’ 
But that is not sufficient. Mr. Meighen claims that he acted within his mandate, 
and the matter is clearly one for parliamentary decision. 
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Rhetoric.—I cordially agree with Sir John that the (I insert 
supposed) 
mystery of the British Empire has been ‘ greatly enhanced ’ by ‘ the maze 
of rhetoric’ which, ever since the war, British statesmen, alike in the 
Dominions and in Great Britain, have revelled in. 


But Sir John himself is one of the contributors. For example, 
he speaks of Mr. Wilson having been at last 


persuaded that the Empire was a single, organised, cohesive, and co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth. 


That is either rhetoric or rhodomontade. For (1) an ‘ Empire’ 
cannot be a ‘Commonwealth’; (2) while the word Empire has 
legal justification, there is none whatever for the word Common- 
wealth ; (3) a ‘ single ’ State cannot be ‘ co-operative ’ with itself ; 
(4) while in pure law the Empire is ‘ single,’ it is, indisputably, 
multiple, not only in all that relates to peace activities, but also 
with reference to participation in war; (5) so far from being 
‘ organised,’ Sir Robert Borden has truly said, ‘ the British Empire, 
in some respects, is a mere disorganisation ’ * ; (6) there is in the 
Empire more disruption than cohesion ; and (7) sometimes there 
is co-operation, and sometimes there is none. 

If not for rhetorical effect, why do Sir John and other 


Imperialists speak of the British Commonwealth of Nations? The 
thinking members of that class found that for propaganda the 
word Empire was harmful, Lord Milner saying : 


‘For the relations existing between the United Kingdom and the self- 
governing colonies, it is a misnomer, and with the idea of ascendancy, of 
domination, inevitably associated with it, a very unfortunate misnomer.’ ” 


Something else of a mouth-filling, soul-stirring, ear-tickling sort 
had to be thought of, and so came the new phrase. It is useless 
to tell people who employ it that, apart from a federation of 
States the central legislature of which is of commonwealth 
character, there is no political system which can properly be 
styled a ‘ commonwealth of nations.’ Sir John may, if he wishes, 
apply the phrase, not altogether inaccurately, to the United 
States, but most of us will think that it would be a poor substitute 
for the usual words, ‘a federation of States.’ If it be said that 
we must have some word or phrase wherewith to speak inclusively 
of the United Kingdom and the Dominions, I beg to remind the 
Imperialists that the common term the King’s Dominions is 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The late War.—The most important of present differences 
between Sir John and the New School is as to Canada’s attitude 


* Hansard, 1910, p. 1747. 
? Standard of Empire, May 23, 1908. 
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toward future wars. Referring to the outbreak of the recent 
war, Sir John says : 

In the action of Canada there was nothing of calculation or of coercion, 

Nor is it true that the Dominion at the outset was inspired by concern for 
her own security or for the integrity of free institutions in Europe. There 
was no other thought among the Canadian people than that Great Britain 
was at war, that the Empire was in danger, and that all the country had of 
men and resources must be mobilised for resistance and defence. 
That is not quite accurate. When, on August I, we expressed 
by cable the desire to render ‘ every possible aid’ by ‘ the most 
effective means,’ Great Britain was not at war; we did not know 
whether or not war would break out ; we did not know whether 
or not the United Kingdom would be engaged in it ; if it should 
be, we did not know what reason would be given for participation ; 
and we had no reason for thinking that ‘the Empire was in 
danger.’* That Great Britain, for some reason, would probably 
be at war, was all we knew, and Sir John adds : 

As it was in 1914, so one believes it would be in 1924, or 1934, or 1954, 
and through the long future of an indissoluble British Commonwealth. 
If so, I envy the people of Senegal, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, 
Tonquin, Annam, and the other places from which France draws 
her coloured troops. For their abdication of the right to say 
whether their men shall die in the wars of a Government over 
which they have no control, and for reasons of which they know 
nothing, they can offer two excuses: lack of development in the 
art of self-government and conscription by a nation stronger 
than their own. Save that very many Canadians have been born 
into subjection and have failed to emerge from the thraldom of 
their prejudices, Canada can offer no apology of any kind for 
her renunciation of the principal item in self-government— 
control over war relations. Men of the New School are doing 
what they can to raise Canada out of the degrading slough of 
humiliating colonialism. Some of them (myself among the 
number) may not live to see the full realisation of their ambitions, 
but success is certain. The torch of political freedom, now in 
full flame, is passing to robuster and more capable hands. If 
eight millions of Canadians are not ashamed of their political 
subordination, ten, twelve, or fifteen will most certainly refuse to 
continue it. 

Joun S. Ewart. 


8 Sir Edward Grey himself had no idea of danger to the Empire. In his 
speech of August 3, 1914, he said: ‘ For us, with a powerful fleet which we believe 
able to protect our commerce, to protect our shores, and to protect our interests, 
if we are engaged in war, we shall suffer but little more than if we stand aside.’ 
He thought, and both British and French military experts thought, that, with a 
British army of 160,000 to protect the left flank of the French Army, France was 
safe. It was for that reason that the British Government at first declined 
assistance from Canada. 





KAVANAGH’S CONQUEST 


ONCE upon a time, early in the nineteenth century, a baby boy 
was born whose mother was a lady of high degree, the wife of an 
Irish gentleman, the lineal descendant of the Kings of Leinster. 
It is an old experience in the age-long story of the human race 
—the extraordinary and inexhaustible devotion of a mother to the 
weakest and most delicate of her offspring. So it was with Lady 
Harriette Kavanagh, wife of Mr. Thomas Kavanagh, of Borris, 
county Carlow, and daughter of the Earl of Clancarty, when she 
knew this baby boy had been born with such physical disabilities 
that he had limbs which could never be used as those of other men— 
for the arms reached only to the elbows, the legs to the knees. 
The story I have to tell of this child Arthur MacMurrough 
Kavanagh is of one of the completest conquests of mind over 
matter that the world has ever seen. Men of the English-speaking 
race who have suffered grievous pain and loss in the Great War, in 
life and limb, in body and spirit, know well what the deprivation 
of physical activities means to those who have faced the future 
without arms and legs or eyes and ears. Listen, then, and I will 
tell you what marvels of determination, what power of will, what 
patience, what hope, what a spiritual energy enabled this child 
when grown to manhood to accomplish. He faced a life which 
seemed from his earliest youth to threaten naught but physical 
disability and inefficiency, offering, apparently, no avenue to fame, 
no possibility for the activities of life and their rewards. He met 
and conquered all difficulties. From earliest boyhood he had the 
determination to do as others did and to conquer all physical 
defects. Finally, in spite of infirmities, he lived without 
murmuring, in most relations of social intercourse, a noble, useful, 
family life. In public he was a distinguished man of affairs and 
attracted troops of friends. He travelled near and far, partook of 
sport in many almost incredible phases, sailed his own yacht, wrote 
a book about the pastime, hunted with hounds, shot every variety 
of beast and bird from the tiger to the snipe, was a very 
successful fisherman, and one of the first amateur photographers. 
For a short time he earned his own living in the Survey Office in 
India, then on the death of his two elder brothers he unexpectedly - 
305 
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inherited and administered large estates in Carlow, Kilkenny and 
Wexford, and before he died served his country as member for his 
native county. 

All this was known to one who had been stricken with blind- 
ness during the war, Sir Arthur Pearson ; and he made no secret 
of the fact that it was the example of how Arthur Kavanagh con- 
quered the difficulties of his physical deficiencies that gave him 
courage to rise above his own terrible calamity and to give his 
services to the encouragement of others in the same plight. 

The Kavanagh family has played a very large part in Irish 
history, with a lineage which goes back to the dim twilight of 
ancient Irish pedigree. When the sons of Milesius left Northern 
Spain and became the Celtic conquerors of the Isle of Destiny 
the MacMurroughs settled in Leinster, and grew to be a powerful 
people, their chiefs ruling in that province till the sixteenth 
century. One branch became known as the Kavanaghs, the 
greatest of whom was Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster in 
1167. An ancient writer described him as ‘a man of tall stature 
and large frame, warlike and daring among his nation, and of 
hoarse voice by reason of his frequent and continuous shouting 
in battle.’ After quarrelling with his own clan and the King of 
Connaught he invited the English into Ireland, and subsequently 
married Eva, daughter of Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, from 
whom descend the present family. 

Later, the clan Kavanagh settled at Polmonty, on the 
borders of Carlow and Wexford, then at St. Mullins, on the 
River Barrow, and eventually at Borris, still the residence of 
the family. 

Remarkable men have often had remarkable mothers whose 
traditions and early training have influenced them powerfully all 
their lives. Kavanagh’s mother was one of these. She was 
indeed a personality—a woman of great culture, a good linguist, 
an artist, fond of her sketch-book in all her travels. Her example 
of energy, initiative, and courage impressed him from his earliest 
childhood, and drew out similar qualities in his life struggles 
against the shadow of physical abnormality. He was taught to 
believe that he could do most things that other children did— 
that difficulties were only obstacles to be overcome, and that 
it was his duty and advantage to make the effort. And it 
was the maternal influence and never-ceasing insistence which 
encouraged an apparently self-helpless crippled boy to become 
a self-helpful man in after life. 

During her widowhood all Lady Harriette’s care and loving 
attention were centred in her son Arthur, whose high ideals and 
tenacity of purpose came from her early teaching and close 
companionship, and this last continued till her death. Above all 
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he followed her Christian teaching and example throughout his 
eventful career. 

Happily for the boy he was brought up in his earliest years 
among a circle of near relations, bright, normal children to 
whom his affectionate and sociable nature and eager, adven- 
turous spirit were a perpetual joy, Indeed, he was their leader, 
showing an inventiveness in games and harmless mischief which 
sometimes brought them into scrapes. With him, truly, the boy 
was always the father of the man in energy and initiative. 

Shut out from the discipline of a public school and the benefits 
of a university career, he received the best possible substitute in 
private tutors at home and in France, where he spent two years 
with his mother, and early displayed a love of languages and 
an immense delight in foreign travel. With such an upbringing 
it is not surprising he became thoroughly well educated early in 
life and subsequently an accomplished man of the world. 

Lady Harriette Kavanagh, from her Biblical studies and 
knowledge, had long desired to make a pilgrimage to the East, 
taking Egypt on her way, and following the footsteps of the 
children of Israel along the route they took in their wanderings 
towards the Holy Land. In 1846, accordingly, she left Ireland 
with the fixed purpose of carrying out her idea in every detail. 
Arthur Kavanagh, then only sixteen, accompanied his mother, 
and with them also went her eldest son Thomas, her daughter 
Harriette, and their tutor, the Rev. David Wood. 

About the middle of October a start was made from Marseilles. 
At Cairo they hired two boats and began the ascent of the Nile 
to the Third Cataract. The days that followed were spent partly 
in tutorial work, partly in sport upon the river banks and in 
expeditions to places of interest. The boys took part in every- 
thing, and Arthur was allowed a freedom hard to credit for anyone 
else so circumstanced. Whether it was a jackal hunt or a shot 
at an ibis (for he had now a gun suited to him), an ascent 
of the Pyramids, or a visit to Thebes, he was keen for 
new enterprise, and was only sorry when the party returned to 
Cairo. 

Lady Harriette now began to organise her long-cherished 
pilgrimage to the Haly Land. It would have been by no means 
safe for such a party in the Arabian peninsula to undertake such 
a journey without some extra companionship. They accordingly 
joined forces with three other caravans, making in all sixty 
camels. They had three tents—one large one for the ladies, a 
smaller one for the boys and their tutor, and the third for the 
dragoman, cook, helper, and luggage. 

It is clear from their letters that the boys thoroughly enjoyed 
the adventures. No incident or experience was lost upon Arthur, 
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and, though the youngest of the party, he was the aptest to pick 
up Arabic, and even, when necessary, acted as interpreter. At 
home in the saddle, whether on horse, camel or mule, he rode 
drinking in the fascination of the desert, and to the end of his 
life never lost the vivid and solemn impression of Mount Sinai 
and Mount Horeb. At Horeb he bought a horse from the 
Governor and rode it all the way to Beyrout. Thence the 
party went to Jerusalem, where they were most hospitably 
entertained by several English folk—indeed, ‘ they all treat us,’ 
he wrote, ‘ more as if we were their near relations than travellers.’ 

By no means contented with this journey, Lady Harriette 
faced north with her cavalcade, and marched as far as the 
Lebanon, Palmyra, Damascus, even to Baalbec. Turning back to 
Beyrout, they bought horses for the return journey by the short 
desert route to Cairo, where they arrived safely, and returned to 
Ireland early in 1848, the year of revolutions. 

Kavanagh’s Near East experiences, however, were shortly 
eclipsed by a still greater effort in travel which altogether changed 
his future fate. Even in these days, with all the facilities of 
modern transport, most people would hesitate to journey by way 
of Norway, Sweden and Finland, through Russia down the Volga, 
and over the Caspian to Northern Persia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, 
by the valley of the Tigris and the Persian Gulf, to the provinces of 
Bombay and Berar in India. This was nevertheless accomplished 
by Kavanagh accompanied only by his servant, his elder brother, 
just of age, and the Rev. David Wood, formerly the family 
tutor. It was not a success save as a travelling feat, for only one 
of the trio returned home alive, and that was Kavanagh himself 
after some years’ absence. 

A journal kept by Kavanagh of this exceedingly long and 
fatiguing journey, during which he had a bad illness of months, 
shows that, on the whole, he enjoyed his experiences as much as 
anything in his life, strange and dangerous and painful as some of 
them were. The party started in June 1849, took a year to get 
to Teheran, the Persian capital, and the final entries in the diary 
are dated June 1851—just two years after the start. 

Some of the adventures of the travellers are worth telling to 
illustrate what travellers in the Far East had to undergo seventy 
years ago. There was no striking incident until St. Petersburg 
and Moscow were passed. Reaching Nijni Novgorod at the 
time of the annual fair, they laid in stores for the voyage 
by steamer down the Volga to Astrakhan, on the Caspian Sea. 
This took three weeks, after frequent delays from grounding on 
sandbanks. The next stage was a voyage on the Caspian in a 
Russian Government steamer bound for Baku, where the Governor 
treated them hospitably in his own house. A visit was made to 
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see the ‘ Fire Worshippers ’ fifteen miles away, the road lying 
through fields totally uncultivated. ‘That fire consisted of 
naphtha gas issuing from the earth,’ Kavanagh wrote in his 
diary. ‘ Their court or mosque, strongly walled round, had four 
fires inside and about forty outside.’ He must have been amongst 
the first Western travellers to see in embryo those portents of 
future wealth. 

The winter journeying through Persia was fraught with 
hardship and difficulty, not to say peril. The weather was very 
cold, with snow and hard frost ; horses, mules, and reliable guides 
were hard to get, and there was trouble in finding decent accom- 
modation. Part of their journey lay up a steep ascent on a cause- 
way of solid rock barely wide enough for a laden mule, with a 
perpendicular wall on one side, the same sheer down below, and 
no parapet to save the traveller from a terrible abyss. Luckily 
for himself, Kavanagh had heard before of these conditions, and, 
determining to manage his own horse, detached its head from the 
baggage mule to which it had been tied. This mule was laden 
with two deal boxes, Going round a projecting angle of the hill 
the animal stumbled and struck the corner of a box against the 
rock ; the shock staggered it, and it fell over the brink with a 
cry of agony, the echo of the crash being the last ever heard of 
mule or load. 

A longing to see India had always possessed Kavanagh, and 
on arrival there he lost no time getting an outfit for a sporting 
expedition to Nuggur and the Caves of Ajunta and Ellora. 
Mounted on elephants, they hunted tigers at Auringabad. 
Kavanagh’s rifle brought down more than one, and he also got 
a bear and a cheetah and some pigs. The party spent the summer 
and autumn of 1851 in shooting and sight-seeing, but in autumn 
all their plans were changed. Kavanagh’s brother Thomas grew 
suddenly very ill, and was advised to go for a voyage to Australia 
as the best chance of recovery. He started, accordingly, with 
Mr. Wood, but he got worse on board ship, and died at Batavia 
in January 1852. Mr. Wood continued his journey to Australia, 
where, following an accident, he died shortly afterwards. 

The sudden and tragic end of this long journeying left 
Kavanagh alone in India with the handicap of all his physical 
imperfections, with hardly any money and only his native courage 
and strength of will on which to depend. Some, however, of his 
new acquaintances came to his assistance and helped him to get 
what he desired most, which was employment until he heard 
from home. This he gained first as a despatch carrier on horse- 
back and later in the Survey Department of the East India 
Company. There he remained for about a year, giving such _ 
satisfaction to his employers that they offered to keep the post 
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open for him if ever he wished for it again. In 1853 he returned 
to Ireland to take up the duties of sub-agent in the family estate 
office in Borris. 

Thus after four years’ absence he came home at the age of 
twenty-two sole survivor of the party of three which in 1849 
started with so much hope and expectation. In a short time, 
through the death of his remaining brother Charles, he became 
owner of the estate which he had begun to administer for another, 
and suddenly found himself transferred to a new phase of life with 
a fresh future and heavy responsibilities. 

The diary which he kept on his long journeys in the East is a 
curiosity. It is written in ink in a small octavo locked volume. 
The pages are eight inches by five ; each page contains some sixty 
lines, and each line an average of twelve words, making 720 words 
per page—an amazing performance. 

Most people would most probably put Kavanagh’s hand- 
writing as his most wonderful achievement: it was certainly 
marvellous. With an ordinary pen held between those armtips 
he wrote rapidly, clearly, and most distinctly. It was writing 
which anyone could read at a glance, and exceedingly minute 
when he wished it to beso. A journalist said once that Kavanagh 
could put more on a sheet of paper than any man he knew. 

After his return home in the early ’sixties Kavanagh took 
up photography, at a time when it was very little practised by 
amateurs : he was certainly one of the first to make the attempt. 
The camera was rude and awkward, there were no dry plates, 
negatives had to be developed at home, and the time of exposure 
was lengthy. But in this, as in all else, Kavanagh was undefeated 
when he put his mind and will to it. Even in those early days 
of photographic effort some of his work, as shown in his book The 
Cruise of the ‘ Eva,’ is excellent. 

Like most Irishmen, Kavanagh from his boyhood had'a keen 
love of sport. He kept a pack of harriers of his own at Borris, 
while for years he hunted with the Kilkenny and Carlow fox- 
hounds. The saddle he used was in the form of a three-sided 
box fixed on an ordinary saddle, with a crupper and breast- 
plate to keep it more firmly in its place. In that he sat with 
a single broad strap buckled across in front of him to prevent his 
falling out in case of'a jolt or stumble. The rein was a single 
short one, which he retained with either one or both arms, accord- 
ing to the necessities of pace. All horses went well with him. 
They seemed to know by instinct something special was expected 
of them, and they responded gladly. His riding across country 
was marvellous: he went as straight as a die. One of the 
cross-country men of his day related that at a more than usually 
stiff fence in the midst of a run the whole field actually pulled 
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up in horror at seeing Kavanagh put his horse at it, and only 
breathed again when they saw him galloping away on the other 
side. As time went on, and business and other cares grew upon 
him, hunting was given up, and in 1863 he sold off his hunters 
and his harriers, not without deep regret. Fishing was another 
of his pastimes, not only on the Barrow, where the salmon are 
proverbially phlegmatic, but also on distant excursions to Scan- 
dinavia. He was fond of Lough Arrow, in Sligo, and of the 
Westmeath lakes, especially at the rising of the mayfly. 

All domesticated animals loved him, and he them—indeed, he 
had a strange influence over them, especially dogs and horses, as 
though they understood and sympathised with his difference to 
the ordinary perambulating human being, and served him the more 
affectionately and obediently. He in turn spoke to them in tones 
of endearment, the animals listening as if they understood his 
wishes, and were forced by his influence to give up their wills to 
him. Many a time I have sat beside him as he drove a pair of 
horses and noted his wonderful sureness of management by rein 
and voice, a voice always resonant and strong and cheerful. 

In Egypt in 1848 on leaving for home he sold his favourite 
horse. 

Poor beast [he wrote home]: I cried the day I left him, he knew me so 
well. He used to lick my face when I came in out of the tent in the morning 
to see him, and at the luncheon time in the heat of the day when I used to 


sit under him for shade, he would put his head between his legs to take a 
bit of bread without moving for fear of hurting me. 


His extraordinary courage on horseback now and then brought 
him into dangerous positions. He was of course strapped in the 
saddle wearing a short riding-habit, which made any accident a 
serious business, especially as he loved to ride alone. Once in the 
old deer park at Borris his horse bolted with him, tearing round 
the park three times. He was just able to guide it, when his 
strength began to fail. Hoping to stop it by facing an im- 
possible fence, he turned the animal’s head to the demesne gate. 
At that moment the girths gave way, the saddle he was strapped 
to turned, and he was swung round. He remembered nothing 
more, and was found insensible beside the horse. 

When on a shooting expedition in Albania he was quite 
dependent on the miserable beasts of the country as no English 
horse could with safety have got over the steep and often slippery 
hill tracks. At Avalona only one mount could be procured for 
him, and that a mere bag of bones. The party had not gone 
very far up a very steep mountain path before the horse every 
now and then, ever responsive to his call, had to spring up rocky 
steps fit only for goats. He reached a spot with a precipice at 
one side many hundred feet down to the sea. The animal 
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attempted one of these jumps, failed, and rocked over the 
brink. A small cactus bush about ten feet below checked their 
further fall. Kavanagh quite calmly called to the sailors to 
unstrap him from the saddle. This they did, climbing down 
where others could not venture, and hoisted him up to the path, 
while the poor horse rolled down and was instantaneously 
killed. 

Almost incredible as it may seem, one of Kavanagh’s chief 
recreations was felling trees, both for the exercise it gave and for 
the satisfaction he felt in doing a difficult job well. He used an 
ordinary axe with a shortened handle, the end of which was turned 
into a half loop connected with the handle by a strap of leather 
so as to form a complete circle. Into that loop he placed his 
right arm, and with his left he directed the rise and fall of 
the axe, or vice versdé, according to whether he was cutting on his 
right or left side, being equally good with either arm. Seated 
on the ground at the butt of the tree, he was, of course, more on 
a level with his work than a man who is standing. The result 
was that his ‘ plate,’ as the lower cut is called, was almost as 
level as a billiard table, this smoothness being one of the chief 
criteria of a good woodman. Indeed, those who have seen 
the work, if professional woodmen, say that Kavanagh had few 
superiors in the art. 

Of Kavanagh’s outdoor pleasures, it was, however, the life 
afloat that outlasted all the rest. From 1859 he always 
kept a yacht, and in 1860 he built one himself—a schooner of 
130 tons, which he christened the Eva after his eldest daughter, 
who bore that name, so historic in his family. A favourite 
resort was the Ionian Isles, where he spent a considerable time 
with his family on two occasions in the ’sixties. As usual, 
Kavanagh kept a diary of his doings at sea, and some of his 
descriptions show a rapid, picturesque style which would delight 
the heart of a Clarke Russell or a Conrad. 

On one occasion he took the Eva to Scandinavia, beating 
upward along the Norwegian fiords, where he showed his command 
of seamanship in a manner worthy of an expert. Indeed, he had 
mastered the mysteries of navigating a vessel under every vicissi- 
tude of sea and sky, and revelled in every change and danger. 
He had the soul of a true seafaring man, loving what he himself 
called ‘the daily work and progress of seafaring life,’ taking 
watches (four hours by night and four hours by day) equally 
with his crew, showing himself thoroughly at home in his respon- 
sibility as owner and commander. 

As a fisherman Kavanagh took great pleasure in these expedi- 
tions to the North Sea and Arctic Circle, round the North Cape 
and so to Lapland. For two or three years he rented a three 
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miles fishing of the Pasvig River (longitude 30) with Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, of Lissadell, county Sligo, a well-known Irish 
yachtsman and sportsman. It was a very good river. In one 
year Kavanagh killed eight salmon, weighing 166 lbs., to his 
own rod. Next year in ten days he killed thirty-nine salmon 
averaging in weight 20? lbs.—total weight, 812 lbs. A further 
note in his diary, dated July 17, 1864, says: 


Our salmon bag for three rods is now made up, showing 123 salmon 
weighing 2693 lbs., average 21 Ibs., which is not bad for unsophisticated 
people who are used to Irish rivers. 


One day an editorial remark in the Field in 1863 regretting 
that none of the yachtsmen who visited foreign countries ever 
gave that experience to the public caught Kavanagh’s eye. The 
result was that he published in 1864 The Cruise of the ‘ Eva,’ 
in which he gave a description of a shooting cruise about the 
Albanian shores. 

When, at the age of twenty-three, fate threw upon him 
greater duties and responsibilities than had hitherto befallen him, 
he entered into his heritage determined to do what his father 
and forefathers did before him. The Kavanaghs had always 
been resident landlords, living amongst their tenants, entering 
into the life and local government of the county, and recognising 
the claims upon them to justify their existence. He found him- 
self a member of the grand juries of three counties—Carlow, 
Kilkenny, and Wexford—and this involved much time and 
travelling. He took an interest in poor law affairs, and soon 
became chairman of the New Ross Board of Guardians. All 
these obligations he fulfilled with extraordinary application and 
interest. He fully recognised Drummond’s aphorism, ‘ Property 
has its duties as well as its rights.’ 

In a wonderfully short time he became a man of mark and 
weight in the country. Ireland had, indeed, always needed more 
of such men than she produced ; for it must be confessed that in 
too many cases land agents performed most of the work while 
their principals devoted themselves mainly to sport. Kavanagh 
became his own agent, and gave much time to the personal 
administration of his own property. 

A few years passed, and a higher claim was made upon his 
talents, crippled as he was in body. In 1866 a parliamentary 
vacancy occurred in South Wexford, where he had property, and 
he was persuaded to contest the seat. His candidature was a 
brilliant success ; he beat his opponent, Sir John Pope Hennessy, 
by the comfortable majority of 700 votes. 

It is easy to imagine what an ordeal it was to Kavanagh’ s 
acute sensibility to go through the trying ceremony of taking his 
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seat in Parliament for the first time. His fame and feats 
had become somewhat well known during his election con- 
test, and the curious gaze of England’s great assembly was no 
doubt concentrated on the member for South Wexford as his chair 
was wheeled up the floor of the House to the table where he had 
to sign his name and receive the Speaker’s greetings. Cheers of 
encouragement and welcome came from all parts of the House, 
and were a tribute of sympathy and help to the man whose victory 
of will had conquered personal disinclination and bodily dis- 
ability. 

Kavanagh did not address the House for the first few years, 
and when he did, devoted himself mainly to Irish subjects, such 
as poor law, the land question, railways, university education, and 
agriculture. He spoke always from the Conservative side of the 
House, from a seat immediately under the gallery. His voice was 
clear, robust and resonant, every word well pronounced with 
deliberation, and his speeches were always delivered with the 
emphasis of conviction. At the General Election of 1868 he was 
returned unopposed with Mr. Bruen, of Oak Park, as member for 
county Carlow, and sat for that constituency for twelve years. 
Then came, in 1880, the Land League movement, when Mr. 
Parnell’s party swept the political board on the land question. 
There was a keen contest in Carlow, the sitting members being 
opposed by Mr. E. D. Gray, owner of the Freeman’s Journal, and 
Mr. McFarlane, a Nationalist unknown to fame. The result was 
a decisive victory for the Parnellites, who polled 2000 votes each, 
as against 700 for Kavanagh and Bruen. 

After the first sting of defeat, always painful, it is doubtful if 
Kavanagh regretted his severance from political life. He was a 
free man again, with leisure to go back to his congenial country 
life and to his old love the sea. Some honours came to him too. 
He was made a Privy Councillor for Ireland, was appointed Her 
Majesty’s Lieutenant for county Carlow, and was made a member 
of the Bessborough Commission to inquire into the working of 
the Land Act, 1870. To this Kavanagh contributed a minority 
report which expressed the views of the Southern landlords on the 
subject. Always Conservative in politics, he was a broad and 
liberal-minded man, with a great love for his native land and a 
deep and lasting desire to do all he could to benefit her. He wrote 
in 1885 a remarkable forecast of political events which was headed 
‘A Few Suggestions for a Future Policy for the Government of 
Ireland.’ In that he strongly advocated Local Government, 
which was passed into law in 1898. He also advocated Land 
Purchase, which was brought into full operation by the Act of 
1903, through which three-fourths of the land of Ireland has been 
transferred from the owner to the occupier. Neither of these 
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measures was at the time the policy of the Conservative Party ; 
but he saw further than his contemporaries in these things, and, 
though separated from active life in Parliament, he never lost 
touch with politics. 

On the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Irish 
Church in 1869 Kavanagh had thrown himself into the work of 
reconstruction with all his ability and energy. He was one of 
the men who, fifty-three years ago, helped to build strength out 
of weakness, order out of confusion, and made the Irish Pro- 
testant Church the solid body which it is to-day. In the old 
Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, a memorial tablet in the 
chancel wall by his friends in the united diocese of Ossory, Ferns, 
and Leighlin testifies to the work he did both for the diocese 
and the Church at large. 

In 1886 Kavanagh’s health showed signs of decline. Outdoor 
exercise, so essential to his health, became less frequent. Instead 
of his daily ride and other fresh air occupations he turned more 
and more to work at his desk at home. His visits to Dublin for 
meetings connected with the Church, the land question, etc., 
were his only relaxation, but he had none of the daily movement 
which for other men in itself constitutes a certain amount of 
exercise. For the last few years of his life the only change he 
had from sedentary life was an occasional trip in his yacht 
to the coast of Holland, where he got some duck-shooting in 
a punt with a long swivel gun at the bow. On one such visit 
he fell seriously ill and returned immediately to London. He 
lived for a few months, getting gradually worse, and so passed 
to his long rest. He was buried in the graveyard at Borris in 
a far-off corner of the demesne in sight of the purple mountains 
he loved so well. He leaves behind to all who knew and loved 
him a wonderful record and example of a great moral conquest 
over life’s difficulties and troubles and sorrows. 

We live in an age of psychology. The world of science has 
exhausted itself in its labours to decipher the soul and mind of 
the human race from childhood to old age. It is a difficult task 
in the case of Kavanagh, for he was born not as other men are. 
His life of endurance and courage is the best key to it. He 
learned that life in its last analysis is spiritual; that mind and 
spirit can overcome all material evils. He must have felt that 
both are above the accidents to the body, or he would have 
died of ennui, if not of despair. With him it was nil desperandum. 
Above all, he had a great sense of the comedy of life with all its 
humour. But what mental struggles, what emotions, what 
temptations he must have endured on the road to manhood ! 
Men with the powers of active and immediate locomotion fully 
developed must have been food for eternal envy. He was more 
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or less chained to earth as far as his own physical efforts Mumia 


concerned, though, of course, small wonder that when bored 4 
sometimes with earth and men his cry was ‘ A horse! a horse! ~ 


my kingdom for a horse ! ’—for he loved the animal for its ready 4 


willingness, its swiftness and ease of action and progress. He 4 


felt its sympathy with his own love of action. In the same way Y 
he loved his yacht ; and he would have gloried in the aeroplane! 

Such was Arthur MacMurrough Kavanagh’s fairy story. This 
slight sketch of a career pursued with the highest courage and — 
stoic fortitude, with a tenacity of purpose and an undeviating ~ 
sense of duty, may perhaps bring hope and encouragement to 
others in like circumstances. That, indeed, is the best justification 
for any account published of his wonderful conquest of life. 


Puitrp H. BAGENAL. 
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